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SUPERVISORS' PERCEPTIONS OP ORGANIZATIOML EPPECTIVENESS : 

A STUDY OP ACTUAL AND SICPSCTED POWER DISTRIBUTION AND BASES 
OP THE SUPERIORS’ POWER UTILIZATION 

Bhartendu Nath Srivastava 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology ICanpur 

SYNOPSIS 

Power is a co.nplex social phenomenon which has a 
pervasive influence on the functioning of an organization. 
Though power relationships are universally observed in 
organ! zationa]. settinigs, they ino-nifest themselves in various 
forms in different organizations. The most distinctive 
asi)ect of power structi^re in an organization is the way 
power diritributed over the different hierarchical levels. 
The problem of distribution of power is usually focussed 
upon the twin questionfi of participation and power eq.ualiza~ 
tioii in the organization and their relative influence in 
determining organizational effectiveness. The distribution 
of power, that is s hovi much influence in the decision making 
is exerted by the different hierarchica]- levels, is closely 
associated irith the expected distribution of power, that is f 
how much influence members expect different hiera-rciiical 

levels to exert in the decision ;mking process. In addition 
to the expectations of the memboDrs, the subordinates' 
perceptions of the soux’ce from which the superiors' influence 
is derived, further adds to the complexity of understanding 
organizational power. 



The main aim of the present study was to investigate 
the actual and expected participation of all the hierarchical 
levels and the actual and expected, power equalization at the 
lower levels in two organizations and their effects on the 
subjective and objective indices of organizational effective- 
ness. Alongside, the study was also concerned with the 
bases of the superior's use of power and how these were 
related to the super-'j'isors* perceptions of or^uaizatioaal 
effectiveness . 

The Control Graph Method, a measure of organizational 
control structure devised by Tannenbaum and lahn (1957), 
was used to provide measures of two aspects of control: 

(a) participation, measured by the height of the control 
curve, and (b) power. ^equalization , represented by the 
slope of the curve. Participation here, referred to the 
involvement of all the hierarchical echelons in the 
organizational decision making, while power-equalization 
implied a relatively greater involvement of the lower levels 
of hierarchy in the decision making process. 

In a series of research studies employing the Control 
Graph Method, Tannenbaum ( 1968 ) observed the differential 
effects of participation and power-equalization aspects of 
power distribution on varioiis indices of organizational 
effectiveness. Some of these studies (Tannenbaum, 1961} 

Smith ana Tannenbaum, 1965} Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1966} 
Bowers, 1964 ) also observed the discrepancies between the 



actual and the expectea power distribution (both participa- 
tion and power equalization) and their effects on the 
criteria of organizational effectiveness. A few other stuaies 
(Bachiaan, Smith and Slesinger, 1966? Bachman, Bowers and 
Marcus, 1968) focussed on the relative efficacy of participa- 
tion or power equalization, in conjunction with the bases of 
the superiors* exercise of power. Ihese variables, though 
studied discretely, were not collectively considered for 
their effects on organizational effectiveness. Apparently, 
what was lacking in these studies X'Tas a dynamic integration of 
many facets of the power variables. She present study thus 
attempted to investigate the relative contribution of the 
actual distribution of power (both participation and power 
equalization), the expected power distribution and their 
interaction, along with the superior’s use of position, 
expertise and personal likeability as sources of power, in 
determining the organizational effectiveness. 

Organizational effectiveness, for the purpose of this 
stuay, was defined as the capacity of the organization to 
successfully cope with the resources for the accomplishment 
of the specified goals. Usually, organizations are charac- 
terized with multiple goalsj some goals are necessary for 
the organizational survival while the others point to a 
long-term organizational health. Therefore, it was essential 
to include several aspects of organizational functioning 
while designing the measures of effectiveness. 



On the basis of the findings of available research, 
several hypotheses were formulated about the relationship 
between the power ana the organizational effectiveness 
variables^ i’he study focussed on testing these general 
hypotheses . 

Ihe data were obtained from Heads, Iteputy Heads, and 
Supervisors (lEotal Iff = 121) of twelve subunits in two textile 
factories of a manufacturing organization in the private 
sector, fhe respondents filled out a set of questionnaires ’ 
designea to measure the independent and dependent variables. 
The mean ratings of the head’s, eputy head's and upervisor^ 
influence were used for constructing the control graph of 
the actual and expected power distribution in the subunits. 
The twelve subunits were separately classified as high and 
low on the actual ana expected participation (average height) 
as Well as on the actual and expected power. -equalization 
(slope). The experimental design consisted of a 2x2 classifi 
ealfion of subunits high and low on the actual and expected 
participation as well as on the actual and expected power- 
equalization. Those subunits high or low on both the actual 
and expected dimensions were labelled as the congruent cells, 
^*1:^ other two cells where the same classification conditions 
did not prevail, were called the incongruent cells. Scores 
^f supervisoig* perceptions of the superiors’ exercise of 
jjosition, expertise and personal likeability were also 
iljcluded as quantitative variates in the regression equation. 



I'he ineas\ires of dependent variables were obtained from 
the scores of supervisors' (n=99) perceptions on an overall 
Organizational Effectiveness Scale consisting of seven sub- 
scales of effectiveness, viz., organizational identification, 
job involvement, organizational loyalty, subunit cooperation, 
trust-in-organization, job satisfaction and communication 
adequacy. A derived inaex of commitment was obtained by the 
summation of scores on iaentification, involvement and 
loyalty subscales. 

In order to validate the findings from the subjective 
indices of effectiveness, two performance scores were obtained! 
from the ratings of indepenaent observers belonging to levels 
above the subunit hierarchy in the two organizations. fhe 
observer ratings were analyzed according to a 2 (high and low 
actual parti cipation/power equalization) x 2 (high and low 
expected participation/power equalization) x 5 blocks (observers 
randomized block design of MOYA. \ 

Using the regression analysis, the supervisory scores I 
of effectiveness were treatea as a linear function of the 
six power variables, namely, actual power aistribution, 
expectea power distribution, interaction of actual and 
expected power distribution, and the superiors’ use of 
position, expeirt and referent power. I'he analysis was none 
separately for the participation and power equalization 
dimensions of actual and expected power distribution, fhe 
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results showed that the six power variables in the participa- ; 
tion analysis, accounted for a significant amount of variance 
on the overall effectiveness (p<..0l), identification (p-C.G!),; 
trust-in-organization (p<.01), subunit cooperation (p<.05), 
and communication adequacy (p<i.05). In the powers equalization 
analysis also, the regression model accounted for a significant 
amount of variance on overall effectiveness (p<.01), 
identification (pc,. 01), trust-in-organization (p'C.Ol), 
commitment (p<.. 05), subunit cooperation (pc. 05) and job- 
invol vem ent ( p d. 10 ) . 

AS expected, the finain^ showed that actual participa- 
tion of members in the decision making was significantly 
related to the organizational identification (p<;^.01), commit- 
ment (PC..10) and trust-in-organization (p<.10). fhe inter- 
action of the actual and expected participation was found 
significant on the variables of organizational identification 
(p</05), loyalty (pd.-05), trust-in -organization (p<.05), 
communication adequacy (pc-Ol), overall effectiveness 
(PC-05) and job satisfaction (p<..10). fhe findings of the 
't* test revealed that the difference between the aggregated 
means of the ccaagruent and incongruent cells was significant 
on the overall inaices of effectiveness with the exception of 
job -involvement scores. The analysis dia not show any 
significant difference between the high and the low expected 
participation cells on any measure of effectiveness- 
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The analysis further revealed that the actual power- 
equalization related significantly to the organizational 
iaentifi cation (p<.05), trust -in -organization (pc.05) and 
overall effectiveness (p<.10). However, contrary to our 
hypothesis, the findings showed only nonsignificant-negative 
relationship between expected power equalization and effec- 
tiveness variabl^es. The interaction of the actual and 
expected power equalization related significantly to job 
involvement (p <^0l), job satisfaction (p <.10) and subunit 
cooperation (p<_.10). The comparison of the congruent and 
the incongruent cells on the *t’ test showed significant 
aifferences on the overall effectiveness (p<.05), commit- i 
raent ( p 05 ) , trust-in-organization ( p ■<. 05 ) , organi,zational ! 
iaentif ication (p<.10), job satisfaction (p<_.10) and 
communication adequacy (pc. 10). 

Position power, as expects a, related negatively and ! 

significantly to trust -in-organization variable (pc.05) in 
the power equalization analysis. In the participation ana- 

i: 

lysis also, it was related negatively to trust-in-organization 
(p<.,10). ilxpert power was positively and significantly 
related to trust-in-organization (pC.. 05) and organizational 

■ 

identification (p <.10) in both participation and power- 
equalization analyses. In the participation analysis, as 
hypothesized, referent power related sigp.if icantly to 
organizational identification (p<. 01), overall effectiveness 
(p<.-0l)» commitment (p <.05)j subunit cooperation (pc, 05), 
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trust-in-organization (p<,.10), job satisfaction (p<:^.10) 
ana coioniuni cation adequacy (p<.,10). In the power ■ •equaliza- 
tion analysis also, referent power related positively and 
significantly to organizational identification (p<.Ol), 
subunit cooperation (p-C.Ol), overall effectiveness (p<.Ol), ; 
trust-in-organization (p<..05), commitment (p<,.05)s job- 
satisfaction (p<,. 05)5 commxini cation aaequacy (p<1.05), and 
organizational loyalty (p<_.10). 

The Ai'J'OVA of observer ratings valiaated the effects 
of the actual and the expected power equalization and their 
interaction on the quality of work ratings, but not on the 
quantity of work ratings. !I!he findings also confirmed the 
interaction effect on the quantity of work ratings only. 
Furthermore, the comparisons of congruent and incongruent ; 

cells validated the findings on the quantity of work ratings 
in the participation analysis, and on both the quality and 
quantity of work ratings in the power- equalization analysis. | 

The major findings of the study concerning the positive 1 
relationship between participation ana effectiveness generally 
supported Tannenbaum's theory (1968) and the recent studies 
of Rosner (1973), Cooke ana Tamenbaum (1976), and McMahon 
et al. (1973, 1976a)* Moreover, the study also supported the | 
contention (Bennis, 1966; Shepard, 19655 Strauss, 19635 ; 

Argyris, 1964| Miles, 1967) that a greater involvement of the 
lower levels of hierarchy related positively to the variables ; 



of effectiveness;, viz. organizational identification and 
trust-in-organization. Most significantly, the study presented 
a stronger evidence for the identification of congruent 
conditions of the actual and expected power distribution 
(on both participation and power- -equalization dimensions) 
for organizational effectiveness. In the earlier studies, 
this aspect had not been possible to study because these 
studies considered the power variables discretely. Though 
the findings of Tannenbaum' a studies (1968) had revealed the 
significance of discrepancies between the actual and expected 
amount and distribution of power, the present study gave a 
meaningful construction to it by associating it with other 
variables, e. g. bases of the superiors' exercise of power. 


The findings of the present study revealed that among 
the various power variables, the superior's use of referent 
power was most strongly and consistently related to the 
indices of effectiveness in both participation and power- 
equalization analyses. The results indicated that the \ 
superiors* exercise of personal likeability as means of 
power, gained all the more significance, particularly, at 
the subunit level of the organization where superior- 
subordinate ■ interaction in the day-to-day functioning was 
unavoidable. It, therefore, appeared that. the superiors' 
style of f\mctioning through referent power was conducive to 


f 


a larger spectrum of effectiveness variables than was the 
discrete presence of the participative or the power equalL zed 


f 
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subunit structure. Findings also revealed that the trust- 
in-organization varia-ble was related negatively to position 
power and positively to the superiors' exercise of expert 
povrer . 

Of particular interest were the findings of the 
differential effects of the interaction between the actual 
and expected pa rtic illation a.nd the interaction betvroen the 
actual and expected power equalisation. The regression 
analysis of the participation and power equa3.ization dimen- 
sions painted a rema,rlmbly different picture of the inter- 
action between their actual and expected factors. 

The findings of the study revealed that keeping the 
actual pox/or distribution constant,, the expected participa- 
tion and expected, power equalization niaxr not go along 
together to account for the variations in the organizational 
effectiveness. It appeared that while members' expectations 
of participation are related to the organizational effec- 
tiveness, members' expectations of power equalization are 
not. It is not surprising tliat when the members expect a 
greater amount of influence to be exercised by the lower 
levels, they do not expect a coi-'rosioonding increase in the 
amount of influence by the members of higher levels. These 
findings thus indicated that the zero-sum concept of power 
does not seem to hold true -when members' expectations of 
the participa-tion and the power equalization are considered. 



This further leads to the foimulation of a new hypothesis 
that the expected participation a,nd expected power equaliza- 
tion are mutually exclusive while the acti:ial participation 
and the actus.l power equalization are not. 

The findings of the present study sug^^est the formula- 
tion of a contingency theory of organizational power. Further 
research is needed in the direction of measuring the 'best fit' 
between the variables of power in organisatiorB and organiza- 
t i 0 na 1 effectiveness. 
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FATUKB OP THE PROBLEM 


Power is a complex social phenomenon which has a 
pervasive iiifl.uence on the functioning of an organization. 
Though power relationships are universally observed in 
organ! zaLional settings, they manifest themselves in varied 
forms depending upon the organization and its setting. The 
most distinctive aspect of power structure in an organiza- 
tion is tne Way |)ower is distributed over different 
hierarchical levels. 3ut this question gets confounded by 
other conditions, such as, expectations about the exercise 
of influence by the members themselves. In addition to 
tne expectations of members, the subordinates' perceptions 
of the source from which the superiors' influence is 
derived, further adds to the comploxity of understanding 
organizational power. 

Over the last several years, research in the area of 
organizational behaviour reached conflicting conclusions 
(¥eber, 1947} Strauss, 1963} Tannenbaum, 1968} Emery and 
Trist, 1969} Argyris, 1964} Bennis , 1966} Shepard, 1965} 
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Likert, 1967j Mozina et al., 1970| Rosner, 1973} Cooke 
and Tannenbaum, 1976} Heller, 1971, 1977; McMakon 
Perritt, 1973) regarding how power should be distributed 
along various hierarchical levels, Hven the relationship 
between power distribution and organizational effectiveness 
has becoriie a disputed issvie (V/eber, 1947; Gulick, 1937; 

Mooney, 1947; Urtfick, 1944; Argyris , 1964; Shepard, 1965; 
Bennis, 1966; Ta.nnenbaum, 1968; McMahon, 1976; 

Rosner, 1973; Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976). Though these 
studies on pox^rer in organizations, have generally tended to 
confine themselves to the investigation of the relationship 
between the amount of power exerted by the members at aif- 
ferent hierarchical levels, there were a few studies 
that have investigated the congruence between power distribu-! 
tion and power expectation (Tannenbaum, 1961; Smith and 
Tannenbaum, 1963; .Bowers, 1964; Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1968)| 
and the bases of influence used bxr the superiors (Bachman, ! 

I 

Smith and Slesinger, 1966; Bachms.n, Bowers and Marcus, 1963f 

t; 

Raven and Hruglanski, 1970; Kipnis and Cosentino, 1969; 

Lord, 1977, Mowday, 1975, 1978) in relation to various 

i 

indices of organizational effectiveness. However, none of 
these studies have considered the amount and distribution 
of power, the expectations of members about the amount and | 
distribution of power, and the superiors* use of different 
means of exercising power collectively vis-a-vis the 
organizational effectiveness. Apparently, what was lacking 



in these studies was a dynamic integration of the many 
facets of power in organizations to highlight further their 
importa.nce for organizational effectiveness. The present 
investigation is designed to understand these issues 
pertaining to the study of power in organizations and how 
these power considerations influence organizational effec- 
tiveness, 

I. BACEOSOUro OB THE PEOBEEM 
A, Defining Power 

Through comm-on usage, the term power has become 
synonymous with influence, autho^rity and control. However, 
for organizational theorists, such as, Dahl (1957), Eatz 
and Eahn (1966), Heller (1971)? there were certain dif- 
ferences in the conceptual meaning of these terms. ' 

Eatz and Eahn (1966) defined influence as an interpersonal 

1 

transaction which reflected some psychological or behavi- j 

oural effects. Control was seen to be comprised of those | 

influence attempts which reflected the intended effects 
of the influence agent. Power was defined as the capacity 
to exert influence while author! t 3 r only represented a 
single type of power, i,e. legitimate power. More recently, 
Heller (1971) has distinguished between the teims power and 
influence, Heller (1971) suggested that when a person as 
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a resulo of his or her direct or indirect intervention had 
an access to the decision making? process 8,nd could contri- 
bute his or her preferences to the decision making process , 
this was referred to as an exercise of influence. However, 
■when his or her preferences were incorporated in the final 
outcoraSs ohis was operationall 3 ’' identified with the process 
of power. 

Despite the va.rious nuances of meanings ascribed to 
the terms associated with power, there appeared to be a 
substantial agreement among the researchers (Dahl, 1957 j 
Stzioni, 1961 j Tannenbaum, 1968; Hall, 1972) regarding the 
definition of power as a process of interporsorel influence 
where one individual, group, or organization induces another 
person, group, or organization to produce the intended 
behaviours. Ta,nnenbaum (.1968) e^oplained this process of 
in uerpersonal influence a.s a cvc3.e of events beginning with, 
the intent of the influence agent A, followed by the 
influence attempt of person A addressed to another person 
B who then behaved according to person A's intent. 

In essence, the definition of power described the 
influence relationships between at least two individuals. 
However, when, discussed in the orjganizational context, 
then, "power must be viewed as more than merely inter- 
personal" (Hall, 1972, p. 206). The hierarchical levels 
in the organization are intertwined with the thread of 
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infl-uence ■L;lie37- wield. The members at different hierarchical 
positions exert different amount of power. Moreover, the 
structures of various subunits within an organization des- 
cribe different patterns of hierarchical control. Also, 
one subiHiit ma3r exercise its influence over another for 
the reason that it is perfoming a ciucial function and 
because the relatively greater control it exercises over 
organizational resources (Crozier, 1964? Perrow, 1970? 
fald , 1S70). Thus, it was necessary?' to extend the defini- 
tion of power from merely an interpersonal concept to 
subsume such important considerations as superior-subordinate 
relationships, patterns of hierarchical influence and control 
over the organization's resources. 

B. Measuring Power 

1. Coromon Measures of Power in Organization: 

Research data on power in organizations were often 
collected from the available official records regarding 
the structural characteristics of the organization, e.g. 
span of control, number of hierarchical levels, etc. 

Another way of collecting data on power in organize, tions 
was to ask the organizational members to identify the 
degree to which a particular level of management exercised 
influence in different areas. Thus, the 'structural indices 
of power wore usually formulated for the req[uirements of a 
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particular: conceptual scheme (Taniienba-um, 1968). In most 
cases, these inciices x’epresented the dominant view of top 
ma.nagement laad.in,'--': to a neglect of views of the members at 
lower levels. Moreover, these measures were crude and 
imprecise (Evan, 1963). In contrast, surve^r question- 
naires with precise rating sca.les could elicit the views 
of all the man8,gerial levels and could be used in different 
organizational settings as well. 

2. Specific Measures of Power Used in Research Studies; 

In a review of indices of hierarchical power adopted 
for measuroraent in industriaD. organizations, Evan (1963) 
enumerated six measures of power. Three of these measures, 
namely, span of contro.1, number of hierarchical levels, 
the ratio of administration to production j)srsonn9l were 
used by Melmaii (.1358), and the other th^ree measures, namely, 
the hier8„rchica3- levelfs at which certain decisions were 
made, 'tirae--span of discretion' defined as the time limit 
allotted to on employee to mahe decisions on his own accord, 
and the limito.tions to the decision making authority of 
meaagement were used by Jacques (1956). By and large, 
these measures were useful for a quick estimation of power 
and because this information could be easily obtained. 

On the other hand, the measures using information 


provided by organizational members were also used, in several 
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otlier studies. The questionnaire aT)proach of measuring 
power was oased on the assumption that the perceptions of 
organizational members also provided valid and reliable 
information. In a study of leadership styles and power— 
sharing among senior managers ^ Heller (1971) used a measure 
of power-shs-ring in decision making in terms of a scale 
called Influence-Power Continuum. On the basis of the 
manageria-1 responses > the IPC sc-ale identified six position 
on a. scale, i.e. personal decision without explanation, 
personal decision with explana.tion, prior consultation, 
joint decision snaking, short-span delegation and long-span 
delegation. The IPC scale was a useful device for measuring 
leadership styles through the sharing of influence with the 
subordinates, however, it did not provide any inforiTiation 
about the amount and distribution of influence at different 
hierarchical levels. 

Ilulder (1976); on the other liand , conceptualized i 

'power disto,nce' as a measure of power relationships between 

j 

superiors a,iid subordinates. Power distance was defined ! 

[ 

as a ratio of the extent to which the supeiior A in the t 

organization determined the behaviour of subordinate 3 and 
the extent to which the subordinate 3 deteimined the I 

behaviour of superior A. This measure of power relation- I 

ships was named as 'power slope-' by Blais (1S74). As 
suggested by Mulder (1976), however, Hofstede (1976) preferred 
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to call it 'poxTer distance'. Even though , this measure of 
pouer x/as xossful fo?r descriMng superior-subordinate 
relationships 5 it failed to depict am overall picture of 
organizatioiml pox^er. 

hhislor.; Meyer.; Baum a.nd Sorensen (1967) in a study, 
compared the use of three measures of cent raJ-ization of 
pox>j-ej :>5 ne-mely, (i) individual compensation denoting indi-- 
vidual control over the syste"’’ output, (ii) the perceived 
interpersonal control, and (iii) the span of control. 

These resep.rchers concluded that the desirability of each 
ox these measures rested on three considerations, namelxr, 

(i) the control construct most relevant to the variables, 

(ii) the ease of use, and (iii) the research design. 

(a) Description of the Control G-raph Method; 

Tannenbaum and Kahn (1957) devised a measure of 
control in organizations called the Control G-raph Method. 
This mea.sure xms basfsd on the averaged judgements of 
organizational members in response to the question ’Hox; 
much say or influence do the top, middle and loxfer manage- 
ment levels have" on a set of organizational activities. 

The '.control gra.ph x-ras constructed on the basis of respondent 
ratings xfitli the .abscissa representing levels of hie ranch x?" 
and the ordina.te describing the amount of influence. The 
average height amid slope of the curve thus provided measures 
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of two aspects of control called the amount of total control 
and the dtstrihution of control. 

(h) Jjva3-uation of Control Graph Method;: 

The increasing use of Control Graph Method for 
measuring organizational, power ca.n be attributed to some 
of its unique advant.ages. In a recent review of studies 
using Control Grs.ph Method;, Tannenbaum and Cooke (d-CTS, p.2) 
enumer'',ted the fo3-lowing advantages of this method ; 

(i) The control graph with two continuous dimensions , 
rwuielVs the levels of hierarchy and the amount of 
influences^ wo,s capable of describing a number of 
organizational types that in the past had been 
trveated as discrete. The method thus provided an 
integrated way of conceptualizing organizational 
power structures, e.g. democra,cy, autocracy;, and 
laissez faire. At the same time, the controD. curvo 
could a3.so account for other power structures the.t 
rae-.iT exist any where on tiie two axes. 

(ii) The method provided a 'holistic' view of power in 
o r genii zati ore and was unique in delineating an 
organization-level description of power - not a 
description of the individual leadership behaviour. 
Consistent with the S 3 retems view of organizations 
the method conceived of leadership as a function of 
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distribution of power rather than in terms of the 
behaviour of leaders. 

(iii) The control graph indicated two distinct aspects 
of organizatioml power, naueljr^ the amount of 
toto -1 control represented 07 the average height of 
the curve, and the distribution of control, 
represented by the slope of the curve. This dis- 
tinction between the amount of total control and 
the distribution of control wa.s completely ignored 
bjr other measures of power and control. 

Sven though the Contml Graph Method has been 
acclaimed b 3 r and large, it was also criticized for certain 
weaknesses . 

(i) The method was criticized for simplif^ring a complex 
process of power in organizationsand for making 
certain assumptions that were not ve.lidat 8 d. , e.g. , 
the assumption of equal interve.l scaling along its 
axes (Gundels-ch and Tetzschner, 1976; Patchen, 1963) • 
It was further considered to be subjective and a 
perceptual measure rather than an objective and 
structura-l measure. Subjectivity of the measirre 
wa.s evidenced by the studies reporting differences 
in the perceptions of influence due to biases 
related to the position of members in the organization 
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and. tlisrefore, the diffsrenca in their focus of 
control (Oooke and Ts-iinenhaum, 1976). 

(ii) ThoU;gh the criticism of subjectivity of the measu2?e 
W8,s valid j, there is also some evidence (Mala via 5 
1977) showing that the menhsrs of different 
hierarchicad. levels do not differ in their percep- 
tions of the influence. In a recent study of the 
perceptions of participation in textile mills in 
India, Ilalo-via (1977) did not observe significant 
differences in the perceptions of influence between 
the departmental heads, the deputy heads and the 
junior personne] , on Vroon's (1959) measure of 
participation. The study concluded that the percep- 
tion of pa,rticipation was not totally subjective, 
but it w.as also rooted in the actual organizational 
situa-tion. Thus, the criticism of subjectivity 
of responses does not seen to hold true for all 
situations. Nevertheless, it suggested caution in 
the control of the respond ent--biases which could 
'distort’ the Svccurate estima/tion of power in 
orgr.nize/bions . 

(iii) Furthermore, the control graph was criticized as 

being a 'bound' method because it rested exclusively 
on survey questionnaire da,ta. It is true that the 
studies emplo^fing control curves obtained their data 
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e:icclusivel 3 / from the surve 3 r questionnaires;, hut it 
noed not be assumed that the control graph approach 
V 7 as more method -bound thani any other assessment 
technique. The information regarding the exercise 
of influence obtained through official records could 
also be used for control graph construction. How ever ^ 
so f.?,r, no attempt has been made in this regard. 

Tho preference for employing survey data bjr resear- 
chers was primaril 3 ’' because it elicited information con 
cerning the areas of influence of investigator's choice 
and secondly, because complete official records were 
seldom available for research purposes. 

C. Various Aspects of Power in Organizations 
1. Power Distribution 

Contempors-ry research in organizational behaviour 
has recognized an increasing concern for enhancing organiza- 
tional effectivene,ss through greater distribution of powder 
(Argyris, 1964 5 Bennis, 1966; Likert, 1967; Patchen, 1970; 
Tannenbaun, 1968; Juralewicz, 1974; McMahon and Perritt, 

1973 ). The development of schools of organizational 

behaviour identified a shift in the emphasis among 
orgajiizational theorists (Taylor, 1923; Roethlisberger 
and Dickson, 1939; Miles, 1965) from the concentration of 
power in the ha.nds of a few at the top to the distribution 
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of powsr to tlio lower levels of imiiagement. The emerging 
system of 'liuraan resource development' (Miles, 1965^ 

Lilcert and howers, 1959) gave a further impetus to the 
democratization of work place and the decentralized system 
of organizational power structuring. Recent viewpoints 
expressed in the s3.rstema.tic thinking of 'organic management' 
(funis and Stalker, 1961), 'team management’ (Blake and 
stouten, 1964), 's;;rstem four' (likert, 1967), 'power 
equalization' (Leivitt, 1952; Strauss, 1965; Argjri-is, 1964) 
and 'participation in decision making process' (;0avis, 1967i 
Jiov/in, 1953) were pot.orful expositions, signifying a move- 
ment from a centralized, hr.re.aucratiz ed exercise of power 
to the T)Ower equalized and pa.rticipative systems of manage- 
ment . 


(a) Studies on Pa.rticipation and Organizational 
Ef f ec t iv ene s s ; 

The studies (Davis, 1957; Iiovrin, I9685 Mohr, 1977) 
on pa.rticipation end organizational effectiveness pointed 
to the ('e£’irahi3.it3r of involvement of all tb'^ hierarchica], 
levels in the organizational decision making process. It 
wa.s believed that such an involvement not onl3r became a 
source of satisfaction, motivation and lo3ralt3r but also 
enhanced the am8nabilit3;" of members to accept controls 
(Taimenbaum and .Tnhn, 1957). A number of other authors 


have also suggested that the exercise of influence b3r a-11 
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tli8 leve].s provid 9cl satisfaction of iii;3Jier level needs of 
meinlers (McG-reger; 1950),, increased their cooperativeness 
(Blake o.nd Iloutoiij, 1964), facilitated the pj'Sycliological 
integration of the individual into the organization 
(Arg 3 rris, 1964 j Lanrence and Lorsch, 1967), yielded 
advantages of a high degree of nu-hial inters.ction ^ trust 
and confidence (Likert, 1967) and nohilized an effective 
use of huisan resources (Miles, 1969). 

fa; nenbc.un (i960), in o. series of studies on 
organize, tional control, consistent In'- observed that the 
participation as represented by the average height of the 
control cun.'va, v^as positive3.y corrs.lated to the indices of 
or.’gani rational effectiveness. Specifically, the participa” 
tion of all the hieK',rchicsl levels was related to 
satisfaction, coimnitment, member consensus ccnd communication. 
Participation was also found to be positively red.ated to 
the indices of product ivit 3 '- and pr-of itabilit 3 r (Tannenba.um, 
1968). Several other recent studios eraploj^ing the Control 
Graph Mef iod also prese3ited a positive correlation between 
pa-rticipation and various indices of organizational 
eff ectivenoss (Hanna, 1972,; Parris and Butterfield, 1972; 
Kozina ot al., 1970; Rosner, 1973, Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976 
McMahon and Perritt, 1973; McMahon, • 1976 Sorensen, 1976). 

Most of the studies on part icips. tion, both laboratory 
and field studies, made an assumption that participation was 
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effective in practically all situations and that it always 
resulted in higher job satisfaction (Heller et al. , 1977). 
However, some recent studies have tended to question this 
assumption. Studies conducted by Vroom (1964)^ lischeron 
and Wall (1975), Payne, Pineman and Hall (1976), questioned 
the relationship between participation and job satisfaction. 
Heller, ueronth, Koopman and Rus (1977) conducted a longi- 
tudinal study of the relationships between different degrees 
of influence and job satisfaction, skill utilization and 
organizational effectiveness. They concluded that the 
participation-effectivonoss relationship was confounded by 
a number of intervening variables, such as, expectations of 
members, job constraints, established rules ana group 
climate, etc. 

(b) Studies on Power Equalization and Organizational 
Effectiveness : 

Power equalization refers to that state in the 
organization where the members of the lower levels exorcise 
more influence in the decision making process than the 
members of the higher levels. The degree of power equaliza- 
tion can bo measured on a continuum ranging between two 
extremes termed as 'power equalization' and 'bureaucratiza- 
tion'. Thus, power equalized systems are identified with a 
relatively hippier degree of influence exercised by the lower 
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levels wliile bureaucratized S 3 rstems are attributed with a 
gieatei' degree of influence by the higher levels of manage- 
ment . 

A survey of literature related to organizations 
identified two clearl 5 !" opposite theoretical argxments on 
the question of type of power distribution and its relation- 
ship with organizational effectiveness. According to the 
first position (heber, 1947? G-ulick, 1937*, Mooney, 1947 5 
Urwich, 1944), a greater degree of influence b 3 '- the upper 
levels of management was considered essential, because it 
was the top ;inaiiagement which was responsible for bringing 
conformity, coordination and unit 3 ^ of direction in the 
system. In contrast, the second position espoused that 
a greater distribution of power in the lower organizational 

levels w£.s posj.tively correlated vrith trust, commitment 
and the psychological integration of the individual in the 
organization (Leavitt, 1965 5 Strauiss, 1963 5 Argyris , 1964,- 
Bennis , '1966; Shepard, 1965). 

In the recent years, the second position which 
prescribes a democratic organization, has found support 
among organizationa.l behaviourists (Leavitt, 1965; Strauss, 
19635 Adizes, 1971 5 Eerrow, 1972; Mohr, 1977). The 'human 
resource development* theorists (Miles, 1965 5 Lilcert and 
Bowors, 1969) were particularl 3 ^ in favour of a more positive 
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distribution of power, su^esting a greater exercise of 
influence by persons close to the place of work. Tannenbaum ’ s 
(1968) studies revealed that the slope of power distribu- 
tion was positively associated with the subjective indices 
of organizational effectiveness. Some recent research 
findings (Hanna, 19725 McAfee, 19745 Cooke and Tannenbaum, 
19765 Mci'iahon and Perritt, 19735 McMahon, 1976), however, 
failed to observe any positive correlation between the slope 
of power aistribution and the organizational effectiveness, 
lliese research studies tended to indicate that the power 
equalization vras not an independent predictor of organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 

(c) Comparison of Participation and Power Equalization 
vis--a-vis Organisational Effectiveness: 

A recent review of findings, obtained from a number 
of organizations in different countries (Tannenbaum and 
Cooke, 1978), revealed that participation was correlated 
with particular criteria of effectiveness, such as satisfac- 
tion, morale, communication, productivity, profitability and 
aaaptability , in about half the number of studies. However, 
power equalization was associated with the criteria of effective- 
ness, such as, satisfaction and morale, less often than participation 
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th.«-t is 5 x:i about one fourth of these studies. Objective 
criteria j such as ^ prorHictivity, efficienc 3 r, profitability 
and o.daptability usjre not rsla/ted to poucr equalization. 
I?atings of organizational effectiveness bjr expert judges, 
frora outside the units, wer’- related to participa.tion but 
not to pouer equalization. 

2 , ? on e r S:tp e c t a t i o n i 

(a) Merabers' Sxpoctancios and Organizational 
L'f f e c t i V en e s s : 


was 


Another c one id erstion 
the rieiaberd expect-otions 


rega.rding power in orgs.nizations 
of the amount and distribution 


of poorer. hell 3 r (1955) in his theory of personal consitiniots , ! 

observed that human behaviour is basically anticipatory | 


and the fundamental postulate of his theor 3 ?' was that 
"a person's processes are psurchologically channelized by 
the wa3'’3 in which ho a.nticipe,tos events" (Kelly, 1955s- 
p. 562). In tho organization?.! context, members' behav- 
iour in the organization is conditioned by the way they 
expected themselves to function, f’.'.e organizatioml 
members a3,so expect that the different hiere.rchica.1 levels 
should exorcise certain amount of influence. This expec- 


tancy not oriLy channelized theii" ovm behe-viour but also 
proved capable of eliciting expected behaviour from 
others (Rosenthal, 1969). 
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(lo) Stuclivss 0 X 1 Expected Participation and Expected 
Povrer Equalisation: 


.Resoo-rch in organisational 'bohaviour so far has shown 
littlo concern about the expectations , of members. Tannen- 
baum's B'buclies (1953) were limited in their focus on the 
description of discrepancies between the 'actual' and 
'expected' amount and the slope of the control curves. A 
review of these investigations (Tannenba.umj, 1968) revealed 


tha,t the Pxano.gers repoxited a greater amount of expected 
participation than the acttxal participation in decision 
making. Similarlxp, the expected power equalization curve 
was :'iox"e positive t'lan the actual power equalization curve. 
Onlv one of the Taxxnenbaum' e research studies (Tannenbaruii; 
1961) attempted to e:cplore the correlation between expected 
parti cipo-tion and effectiveness a,nd also between expected 
power eqxialization ax'xd effectiveness. This study revealed 
no correla.tion between the expected power distribution and 
effectiveness . 

HairOj Ghisolli and Porter (1966) in a comparative 
study of laanagerisJ. attitudes and behaviour in several 
countries; observed tha.t high oxp'ctations of need fulfil- 
ment in the organiza.tio:a was a source of low need satis- 
f .action amaong managers in the developing countries. 
Generalising from the conclusions of Haire, Ghiselli and 
Porter's st'udxp (1966 )s it can be argued that if the members 
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liad unrealistically iiigli expectations about tlie degree of 
participation a,nd power equalize/bion in the decision making 
procesSj tlien^ these wouD-c! infd.uence their beha.viour in 
the orga.ni 2 ;ation. Thus, thcBo high expectations were likeljr 
to lsa„d to diGsatisfaction snd lack of morale among organisa-- 
tional members. This e.rgirment leads one to suggest that 
the degree of expected participation and expected power 
equalis-ation by themselves would be significant factors 
determining organizationc-l effectiveness. 

3. Congruence vs. Incongruence Between the Actual 
a;id Bxpected factors of ra.rticipation and Power 
Bc'uaJ.i^ation and Organi^za/bional Effectiveness ; 

Besides the relationship between the expected partici- 
pation, expected power equalization and organizational 
effectiveness, a stronger predictor of organizational 
ef f ectivoiiess was the congriience or incongruence between the 
actual and expected power distribution factors. It was 
observed tlis-t while the members expected a more participa- 
tive raanagement system, the orge.nization showed little 
inclination for participative decision making or vice-versa. 
Similarl 3 '', fpien the members desired a democratized system 
of decision ms.king, the organiZ8,tion was, in actuality, 
bending towards a bur ec.uc rati zed decision making process. 
These discreparacies in. the actual and expected aspects of 
participation and power equaJ-iza.tion affected organizationa.l 
functioning adversely. 
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Tliere is some researcli evidence which shows that 
ths orgaiiisatioiml members differ in their perceptions 
of the ’actual’ a.nd the 'idee.l' araount and distribution 
of power ( 'rannenbaum 1961; Smith a,nd 'Tannenbaum , 1963 •; 
Ziipanov and Tannenbaum, 1968; Bowers, 1964). These 
research studies a,lso revead-.ed a negative correlation 
between th": discrepancy between the actual and expected 
power distribution enid the criteria of organizationa.1 
ef i’ectivano.'is. In essence, the findings of all these 
studies indicated that the actual participation and 
expected participation, and a3.so the actual power 
eoualization and expectod power equalization, interacted 
in the effective functioning of the organization. 

jj Bases of Power Utilization 

Bases of power utilization refer to the wa 3 ''S and 
means which superiors in the organization use to exercise 
thoir influence. The question subordinates in the 

organization comply to the requests of superiors* demons- 
trates the mnner in which superiors exert power in the 
0 rgan i zati on . 

Superiors exercise their influence in various ways . 
Th 83 r vaiT from the use of legitiiaa.,te authority and 
dispensation of rewards and threats, to the use of power 
through export is e and personal- lihea-bilit 3 ''. The different 
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ways o:i? po’;r"r utilization, are certe-in..!}/ aimed at the 
accom|)li;:,i'.im3nt ore organizational tasks and organizationad. 
purposes. However, the dist5.nctiv0 effects of these 
povrer bases on organizercionaJ. effectiveness va.ry 'ifith 
their use. 


1. Studies of Classificatory Schemes of Bases of 
Pow o r Ut i li Sat i on : 


Although a number of schemes classif^ring the bases 
of power utilization li8,ve besji put forward hy different 
irritc^rs (Ilowclay, 1975; Tedeschi, Schlenker and Linksicold , 
1972; Gamson, 1968; Gilman, 1962; .Prench and .He.ven, 1959) 
there is little consensus on the t^rpology of poweD? bases. 
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Gilman (1962), -for instance, suggested four bases of 


exercising power, namely, (a) coercion, (b) guithority, 

(c) persuasion, e.nd (d) manipulation, that is, providing 
information in such a vc.y that the recipient is not aware 
that he or she is being influenced. Siinilarl^?' , Mowday 
(1975) classified five ways o.f sups?riors' exercise of 

powur, nanel3)', (a) threats, (b) legitimate aubiiority, 

(c) rewards, (d) manijpulation a,iad (e) persuasion. 


Among aJ-1 the availa.b3.e cla-ssifications of bases of 
superiors' power utilization, the one put forw;ard by 
Prench and Paven (1959) is the most comprve.hensive and the 
one that is most comiaonl37- used. French and Pia.ven (1959, 



p. 612-S13) categorized the' following five bases of power 
which a x^ower agent 0 can exercise over another person P: 

(a) Reward power, based on P’s perception that 0 
luas the ability to mediate rewards for him. 

(b) Coercive power, based on the perception by P 
that 0 has the ability to mediate punishments 
for him. 

(c) Legitimate power, based on P's perception that 
0 has the legitimate right to prescribe behav- 
iour for him. 

(d) Expert power, based on the perception by ? 
that 0 has some special knowledge or expertise. 

(e) Referent power, ba,sed on P's identification 
with 0. 

This framework represents a useful approach for 
studying superiors' use of power over subordinates. 

However, there appear to be sorae overlaps among the 
reward, coercive and legitimate power categories. Since 
the dispensation of rewards and punishments as well as the 
legitimate authoritsi" are vested in the manager's position, 
these three categories of power bases can be assimilated 
into a more comprehensive heading of position power. Thus, 
for purposes of parsimony, it is more expedient to. consider 
three main bases of the superiors' power utilization, 
namely, position, export and referent power respectively. 

2. Studies of' Bases of Superiors' Exercise ofPower 
and Organizational Effectiveness; 

Several attempts have been made to delineate the 
distinctive effects of superiors' exercise of various bases 
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of power on cliffei-ent aspects of organizational effective- 
ness (Baciimiij Smith, and Slesingerj, 1966; Bachman, Bowers and 
Marcus, IS 685 .fevon a'lid hruglanshi, 1970 5 Patchen, 1974 1 
Iiipnis and Cosentino, 1969 5 Pilloy and Grimes, 1967 5 
Prench, Morrison and Levinger, 1960 5 Mowday, 1975 » 1978 5 
Lord, 1977 ). However, there was no studj'' that considered 
the superiors' use of power, in conjunction with both 
power expectation as well as power distribution, as a 
significa.nt predictor of organizational, effectiveness . 

Bachman, Smith and Sla singer (1966), for instance, 
in a stud’;' of sales manrigers o'bsu.rved that legitimate 
power was the most important basis of power and was 
negative.ly related to job satisfaction and performa.nc e. 

Expert power was the second most important basis of power 
followed by the referent power. Both expert and referent 
powers were positivel 3 r related to a high degree of 
participation and also to a high level of job satisfaction 
and performance. Exercising influence through rewards 
and coercion was considered to be the least important 
basis of power and understandably was related negatively 
to job satisfaction and performance criteria. 

In a comparative study of the bases of power in five 
organizational- settings, Bachman, Bowers and Marcus (1968) 
found that the 3-egitima.te and expert types of power were 
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considered the most important^ while the referent and 
reward powers were of intermedia, to importance, and the 
use of coercion proved to be of least importance. .Both 
expert as well as referent powers were positively rela-ted 
to" the criteria of organizationa.1 effectiveness. Contrary 
to this, the use of coercion was related negatively to 
effectiveness, while both reward power as well as legitimate 
poTi/or were unrelated to organizational effectiveness. 

In a recent study, Lord (1977) analyzed leadership 
perceptions a,s a fi.inction of five sources of power and 
explained the significant amount of varie^nce in leadership 
ratings, preferences and effectiveness. It was found that 
expert, legitimate and coercive power were the significant 
predictors contributing to leadership effectiveness. 

Expert ajid coercive power along with the reward power 
emerged -as the significant predictors of leadership ratings, 
while the referent and expert power together with legitimate 
power accounted for the significance in leadership prefer- 
eiic es . 

Movrday (1978), in a very recent study of school 
principals, observed the differential use of threats, 
legitimate authority, persuasion, rewards and manipulation 
as ba,ses of influence among principals rated high, medium 
and low on effectiveness. The study demonstrated tliat the 
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use 01 i'aanipula1:ion most consistently differentiated 
■betvieen principals rated as hiyli and low on effectiveness. 
The study also showed that highJ-y effective principals 
used manipulation more fi'equentl 3 r than those rated as 
medium and low on effectiveness. Principals of medium 
effectiveness presented greater use of rewards than those 
principals classified as high or low on effectiveness. 

There ’■■rere some other studies (Hickson et al,, I 97 I 5 
Salancik and Pfeffer, 1974 >• 1977) that revealed how indi- 
viduals and groups differ in accomplishing their goals in 
organizational decision making by exercising a particular 
type of influence. Thus almost all investigators have 
ignored the relationship of the bases of superiors' exer- 
cise of power and the severa.1 aspects of organizational 
effectiveness such as trust-in-organizatioiiy organizational 
identification, coopersition and communication. 

II. ORG-ANIZATIOML EFFECT I VE^IESS 

The concept of organizatioml effectiveness has been 
a topic of discussion ever since the beginning of the 
organization theory. A growing interest in the concept 
is aiiipl 3 r evidenced through the availability of various 
models of organizational effectiveness that have emerged 
to provide rationale to organizational theory and behaviour 
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iiov/ever, tliare ig relatively little consensus on the 
defining characteriotics of organizationo.! effectiveness 
and its operational dimensions. 

A Problems of Theory end Measurement 

Tb.e various models of effectiveness have either 
followed the 'goal approach' in the fashion of G-eorgopolous 
and Tamenbaum (1957), Price (1968), Perrow (1961), Etzioni 
(1964), or the 'system resou.rces model' as was dons by Kata 
and Kahn (1966), Yuchtman and Seashore (1967). The 'goal 
a,pproach' (Georgopolous and Tannenbaura, 1957) placed 
grea.ter emphesis on a few ultiroo.te criteria of effective-’ 
ness, e.g. produc tivit}^, absence of strain, and flexibilitj" , 
and therefore, the approach was labelled as 'static*. On 
the contrary the 'system resources model' (Yuchtman and 
>Sea.shore, 1967) stressed greater interaction between 
organization and environment^ and thus the model was 
called 'dynamic'. However, both models were criticized 
for subscribing to the ultimate criterion of orgs^nizational 
effectiveness (Hall, 1972,- Price, 1972). 

Recent researches in organizational behaviour have 
revealed an increasing recognition of the multivariate 
models of organizational effectiveness (Lawrence and 
I'Orsch, 1967; Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967; Priedlander 
and Pickle, 1968; Mahoney and Wietzel, 1969; Mott, 1S72| 
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Duncan, lS75j negandhi and Reimami, 1375? Child, 1575). 

There was sorae agreejrj.ent that the evaluative criteria of 
effectiveness were unique pn.d specific to a particular 
organization and closely associated with the values and 
ethos of the particular orga.nizationa.! setting (Steers, 

1575). Accepting the systems perspective of organizations, 
tliere were further problems of criterion generalizability 
from one organization to another. Besides the problem of 
criterion generalizability, time perspective was also an 
important consideration in selecting stable criteria, of 
organizational effectiveness. Steers' (1375) review of 
the ■'mltivariate models of organizational effectiveness point- 
ed out tha-t the criteria of effectiveness were dif- 
ferent for ma,cro-~level and micro- 'level analyses. Thus, 
for measuring the effectiveness of individuals , subunits 
and organiizations , different criteria have to be specified. 
Therefore, it was appropriate to define organizational 
effectiveness in terms of the capacity/ of the organization 
to sue cessfu-lly cope xjith ibs resources for the accomplish- 
ment of specified goals (Btzioni, I960), 

3, Criteria of Organizational Eff setiveness 

Research studies dealing with the relationship between 
power in organizationsand organizational, effectiveness have 
used several criteria of effectiveness. These criteria were 
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{^aiieralljr categorized as" (1) subjective indices, based 
on the perceptions of organizational members, and (2) 
objective indices, based on th^e 'hard core' facts about the 
organizational functioning. 

1. Subjective Criteria; 

The subjective indices of organizational effective- 
ness included perceptions of job satisfaction by its 
members (Bowers, 1964$ Bachman, Smith and Slesinger, 1966,- 
Bosner, 1373 j Cooho and Tannenbaum, 1975 | Mclfehon and 
Perritt, 1973), loya.lty (Tannenbaum, 1361j Tannenbaum and 
''vahn, 1957), identification vrith tho plant (PLOsnor, lS73j 
Cooke and Tannenbaum, 1976), mora.le (Pennings, 1973 j 
Smith and Tannenbaum, 1963)^ trust in management (Posner, 
1973 )j innovativeness in educationa,! institutions (Hanna, 
1972| ’IcAfee, 1974), and communication adequacy (Posner, 
1973 j Mcilahon and Ivancevich, 1976'), etc. Tho most 
significant aspect of the subjective indices was the 
freedom with which the investiga,tor could explore the 
perceptions of respondents on areas which he deemed fit 
for tho organizational functioning. Like any subjective 
criteria, these indices xfere also open to criticism on 
the basis of the response set of the respondents, in 
addition to a lack of validity with the external sources. 
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2. Objective Indices 2 

Studies on pover 8,nd organizaitional effectiveness 
used several objective criteria of organisational effec- 
tiveness such as measures of q_ualit3r and quantit]?' of 
product (Pc'tclien. Seashore and Schermanj 1961; Bachmani^ 
Smith .'and Slesingerj, 1966; Pennings. 1973 j Zavcic s 1968; 
Laurence and Lorsch, 1967), costs and profitcibility 
( YuclriTman 5 1968; tior.ina, et al. 1970; Posner, 1973*, 

Lawrence and. Lorsch, 1967), etc. These studies obtained 
d'vta on productivity and profitability from the co.mpany 
ix.''Cords. Since the official records of productivity a.nd 
profitability are not genere.lly available to an indepen- 
dent investigator, and when available, the accuracy.?' of 
tlie official figures presented drawbacks of other kinds, 
rendering the.m less reliable than anticipated. However, 
in some other studies (Tannenbaum, 1963.; Bowers, 1964; 
.Hanna, 1972; McAfee, 1974; McMahon and Ivancevich, 1976) 
jjerfornis-nce ratin,gs of the organization from outside 
experts were also used. However, observer ratings were 
also difficult to obtain because of the nonavailability of 
compe tent jud ges . 

It is thus more appropriate to include the subjective 
and the objective indices, both collectively representing 
a wide variety of human fulfilment and task accomplishment 
(Priedlander and Brown, 1974) , for a reliable approximation 
of organizational effectiveness. 
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III. STATBMEFT OP THE PROBLEM 
Pocus of txie Problem 

Genorolly, this study concerr!.ed itself with organiza™ 


tional powers its distribution and bases s and effectiveness. 
The >3tud'y thus set out to investigate the effects of the 
amount of participation of aU- levels of subunit 
hierorchy and the degree of power equalization on the 
firictioning of the subunit. Exi)8cta.tions of members s,bout 
participation and power equalization were also considered 
important determinants of the subunit functioning. On 
the b3.sis of previous studies ^ it wa.s assumed thait the 
actu8-l and expected aspects of participation and power 
eq_ualization factors would account for the vs,riation in the 


beha.viour of the subunit. Alongside the a.ctual and expected 
power distribution, bases of the sivoeriors' power utiliza.- 
tion were also regrarded as potential predictors of 


o rge. i za t i 0 na 1 e f f e c t iv eiie s s . 

The study thus examined the independent and joint 
effects of the actual and expected participation and power 
equalization, and the superiors' style of exerting power 
on both the subjective and the .objective indices of 
organizational effectiveness. 

1. Independent Vs.riables: 

The study was designed to analyze the supervisors' 
perceptions of organizational functioning as a linear function 
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of tho six power 've.ria.lDles , namelyj, actual power distribu- 
tion, expected power distribution, interaction of acttjal 
ond expected factors of power distribution, and the 
superiors' exercise of power through position, expertise 
?.nd ]>® 2 ?sonal likeabilitj'' (referent power). Actual and 
expected power distribution aspects were considered as 
qualitetive classification factors and the interaction 
term roprosentod a product of actual and expected dimen- 
sions. But the bases of power, i.e. position, expert and 
r'^feront po'vrers were regarded as quantitative variates in 
the regression equations. The classification of actual 
and exnocted factors was done according to a 2 (high and 
low actual factors) x 2 (high and low expected factors) 
design. 

2 . Depend ent Variables : 

Supervisors' perceptions were used as measures of 
subjective aspects of effectiveness. Perceptions of 
supervisors were obtained on an Overall Organizational 
Effectiveness Scale which consisted of seven subscales, 
namely, organizational identification, job involvement, 
organizational loyalty, subunit cooperation, truet-in- 
organiza-tion, job satisfaction and communication adequacy. 
A derived measure of commitment to organization was also 
used. Commitment was represented by identification, 
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i-ivolvo'-ac'-rb and subscalenj which denoted the 

CO 1 b ja/Cs conativc and a-ffactive .aspects of commitment 
resp-'- ctiwe].'/; as sugaasted hj Buchanan (1974). 

Bor validation of the findings of the subjective 
indices., ratings of the independent observerSs positioned 
.above th': subunit lovely were used as measures of subunit 
perform.?. •ICC’. The observer ra..tin. 5 <;s wore obtained for 
(l) qualify of work aid (2) quantity of work in the sub- 
units „ 

3. Control of Variables: 

Tho two oryanis.utions, belonging to one private 
business house were chosen to keep the variables such as 
compevny policies and top mana.gemcnt culture constant. 
Moreover, the technology of the tvro orga,nizg,tion3 was 
also similar obviating its confounding effects on other 
0 r ga ni s a t i o nal f uno t i o n S. 

The liiers.rchical level as a factor was controlled by 
considering only the supervisors' perceptions of organiza- 
tional off ectiveness s-nd the superiors' use of position, 
expert and referent powers. Thv.- response biases of the 
rospondents' perceptions of pow-er were controlled by 
prelimine:,iy checks of consistency among the responses 
of the mcrabers of different hierarchical levels. 
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‘3. Hypotheses 

On the basis of ava.ilabl8 research evidence regarding 
ohe relah'ionship between the variables of power and organi- 
sational effectiveness, the following hypotheses were 
formul'-t ed :: 


1. Participation: 

a) The greater the araount of actual particixoation, 
the higher the scores on overaD-l orga.nizational 
effectiveness and its subscales. 

b) The greater the a^mount of expected participation, 
'bile lower the scores on overall organisational 
effectiveness r.nci its subscales. 

c) The greater the congruence between actus.l and 
expected participa^tion, the higher the scores 
on overall organizational effectiveness and 
its sub scales. 


2. Power Eq,ua3.ization : 

a) The greater the degree of actual power equaliza- 
tion, the higher the scores on overall organiza- 
tional effectiveness ?nid its subscales. 

b) The greater the degree of expected power 
equalization, the lower the scores on overall 
organizational effectiveness and its subscales. 

c) The greater the congruence between actual and 
expec'bed power equBlization, the highei* 'fche 
scores on overall organizational effectiveness 
and its subscales. 

3. Eases of the Superiors' Power Utilization; 

a) The greater the use of superiors' position 
power, the lower the scores on overa,!! 
organizational effectiveness and its subscales. 
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b) The greater the use of superiors' expert power; 
the higher the scores on overall organizational 
effectiveness and its subscales. 

c) The greater tlie use of superiors’ referent 
power, the higher the scores on overall organi-^ 
national effectiveness aiid its subscales. 

Although; no hypotheses were formulated for the 
observer ratings of the quality and quantity of work in the 
subunits, it was v-xpected that the observer ratings xirould 
confirm the findings of t'he subjective indices. 


Chapter 2 


method 

The data for this research were collected from the 
factory settings in which the subjects were working. Two 
industrial plants were selected as sites of the study. The 
plants, located in two different states, belonged to a 
private business house in India. The main aim of selecting j 

these plants was to keep the influence of factors such as [ 

company policies, technology and top management culture 
as uniform as possible for the two factories. The two 
plants represented one of the largest and more successfxil 
ventures of this business house. Among the Indian textile 
industries in the private sector, these two plants were 
generally regarded as large in terms of employment and [ 

I 

successful in terms of annual profits. j 

j 

A. Sample | 

I 

I 

The sample from both the factories consisted of one 

i 

hundred and thirty five male respondents (Heads, Deputy 
Heads and Supervisors of fourteen subunits). One of these 

I 

factories specialized in the production of synthetic 
fabrics and the other in woollen fabrics. In the synthe- 
tics plant, eight subunits were included, namely, polymerization 


spinnin<:;, stretching, texturising, coning, dyeing, packing 
paid prouuction maintenance, and in the woollen plant, six 
suDunits Vv*ere inclucleds, viz, wool comhing, wool dyeing, 
spinning, weaving, finisliing, and fabric dyeing, ihe data 
from the eight responaents of two subunits, naaiely, packing 
of the 83 '-nthetic plant and wool ayeing of the woollen plant, 
were later oxcluaed from analysis because these two subunits 
aiu not have- suificient number of respondents. Bix other 
respondents were also excluded froai the study as their 
response aata were iounu incomplete. 

In the final analysis, the sample consisted of one 
hunarea ana twenty one respondents (total W = 121) belonging 
to the twelve subunits. The responaents included nine 
Heaas, tl'arteen ueput 3 ?' Heaas ana ninty nine Supervisors., 
There was m.ore than ieputy Head in some of the submits. 
Although an attempt was maae to contact all the Heaas, 
j;eput;y Heaas and bupervisors, three Heads, seven neputy 
Heaas, ancl twenty bupervisors were not available duo to 
their absence from the subunits at the time the study was 
conaucted. 

The distribution of age, years of service in the- 
present oig-anization and total work experience, for the 
Heaas, ueputy Heaas and Supervisors is presented in 
Table 1 . ■ 
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lable 1 - I'leans ana bjjs oi the age, years o± service in the 
present organization, total work experience for 
iieaas, heputy Ileaas and Supervisors. 


hierar- 

chical 

levels 


Age in 

years 

Years oi service 
in the present 
organization 

Total work 
experience 


M 

SB 

M 

SjJ 

■ M 

Sb 

Ileaas 

S 

4U.22 

3.93 

13.44 

6.19 

16.44 

4-54 

leputy 

Leans 

13 

35.23 

6.45 

10.92 

5.39 

12 . Oo 

6.37 

Super- 

visors 

SS 

2S . 48 

7.39 

8.45 

2.76 

9.71 

1.64 


All renponaents were primarily textile engineers with 
a college degree or diploma in science or textile technology. 

B. Measures 

1. Power Bistrihution Questionnaire (Appendix 1) ; 

Bistrihution of power withd.n a subunit was measured by 
using I'annenbaum’ s Control Graph Methoa. Information was 
collected on respondents' views on how much say or influence, 
they thought, members of aifferent hierarchical levels 
exertea on a set of activities. I'he respondents gave 
their ratings on a five point scale for each of these 
activities. I'he mean ratings of influence for each level 
as proviaed by the responaents were plotted ag-ainst the 
hierarchical levels. I'his curve’ provided measures of two 
aspects of power distribution: (a) actual participation, anu 



(Td) actual XDOwer equalization. Participation was measured 
by the avoi’£{i,e height of the curve and ijower equalization 
uas measured bj’’ the slope of the curve. 

2. Power hrpectation (./ues tionnaire (Appendix 2): 

bubunit power expectation was raeasurea through tne 
Power .expectation questionnaire. This questionnaire 
elicited information from the responuents regarding now 
much say or in.fluence, they expected, people at aifferent 
hierarchica]. levels in the subunit s].iOula exert on a set 
of activities. I'he format ana scoring system for this 
questionnaire was the same as i.n the Power his tributioxi 
questioniieiro. r’he power expectation curve obtained from 
the mean ratings of influence for various levels proviaed 
measures of; (a) expected participation, ana (b) expecced 
povrer equalization, 

' '5. Bases of Power Utilization Questionnaire ( Appeiiaix.3) ; 

ibis questionnaire iaentified the source from wiiich 
the superiors aerived their power in the organization, fhe 
questionnaire consisted of twelve iteios repxasenbing position 
power, expert power and referent power. It was a moaiiiea 
version of Prench ana I-ca^ven's (1S5S) measure of the bases 
of social power. i'he responaents gave their ratings on a 
five point scale for each of these items. the sunmated 
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ratings oi the iour iteioR of position^ expert ana referent 
powers pro'Tiaed. scores on the three sources of the superiors' 
XDOvrer utilization. 


4. Overall urganizational .Lfi ectiveness Scale 
(Appendix 4) : 

the Gvex'all Organizational If f ectivene>^JS Scale consisted 
of seven su'bscales of organizational effectiveness with a total 
of thirty six items. iiie Overall reflectiveness Inaex was 
obtainea through the summea scores of the following seven 
effectiveness subscales. rhe aggregated ratings of responses 
on a five point scale proviaea the scores for each of these 
suhscales , 

(a) Organizational laentif ication Subscale (Appenaix 4©-) - 

foTjr items were aaaptea from Hall, Schneiaer ana 
fygren's (1970) six-iteru organizarcional laentif ication scale, 
rhese items were concernea with responaent's sense of 
belonging, price -in-work, iuentif ication with organizational 
problems 'and identification with organizational goals. 

(b) Job Involvement Subscale (Appenuix 4b): 

Six items were aaaptea from Lodahl ana Aejner's (1965) * 

twenty one--item. Job Involvement scale. ihe items were 
concerned with the self-esteem in performance ana self“ims.ge 
components of job involvement. 

(c) Organizational Loyalty Subscale (Appenaix 4c): 

lour items were usee to measure employee's sense of 
obligation and affective attachme}.it to the organization. 
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(u) bulomiit Cooperation bulscale (Appenaix 4 a); 

Cooperation within subunit was measured on a set of 
activities piven in six items. 


(e) irus t--in-Urganization bubscale (Appenaix 4 e) ; 

I'liis scale consistea of five statements specif icall^^' 
aeve lo pe a to me as ur e employe e ' s trus t-in-or gani z8,tion . fhe 
statements were concerned with consistency between verbal 
proiession ana action, informal communication, subordinaate 
ti’us tworthiness , superiors' redemption of his promises ana 
iTianagement ‘ s honouring its assurances. 


(f) Job Satisfaction Subscale (Appenaix 4 f); 


Seven items were aaaptea from 'ferayfi eld and Rothe's 
(1951) eightsen--item Job satisfaction scale. i'his measure 
proviasd an inaex of global satisfaction with 30b. 


(g) Oomunication Adequacy Subscale (Appenaix 4 g) s 

I'our stateriients were developed to measure four dif- 
ferent aspects of comcfluni cation in organizations. I’hese 
items Were concerned with accura,c3r, feedback, overload ana 
lack of information flow. 


5. Subunit Performance Rating Scale (Appendix 5 ): 

I’his scale proviaea performance ratings of subunits 
in the two factories. The ratings were obtained from six 
inuepenaent obsei-vers (three from each organization) who 
'were deemed competent to evaluate the performance of the 
subunits of their organizations. All six observers held 
managerial positions above the Heads of the subunits. 
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1‘he scale contained two major areas of assessment » 
xhe observers .iere recxuirea to ^ive their assessment of 
subunit periormance on the quality ana the quantity of work. 

C. Procedure 


heiore the psycholOi^ical questionnaires were prepai’ed 
lor final t'estin^^s a pilot stuay was conauctea locally in a 
cotton fertile mill to test their general utility. 

fhe two orf_,anizations selectea for the stuay were free 
from labour unrest at the titae of entry. I’he investigator's 
entr.y to fa subunits was facilitated by an introauctory 
letter from the General Manager circulatea to all subunits, 
rhe investigsi.tor first approached the Ileaas of the subunits 
ana then contacted the neputy Heaas ana the bupervisors 
pe r s onal ly . 

fhe purpose of the stuay was described in rather 
general terms of attituae survey. fhe respondents were assur- 
ed of confiaentiality ana anon^nuity of their responses. 

file questionnaire booklets were given to the members 
of the subunit staff inaiviaually by the investigator. "Ihe 
booklet contained measures of independent ana depenient 
variables arranged in a counter-balanced oraer. I'o answer 
the question^, the respionaents were askea to follow instruc- 
tions given separately for each of the measures. In adaitionj 
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tb.e in.torffa/bion •'.iras al.so soUi^,lit on some salient biographical 
fects incliiaing age, eaucational qualification, years of 
service in tlie present orgaiiization, total work experience, 
position or ranK at the time of entry ana position or rank 
currently lie3.dc I'lie responaent uas able to complete the 
questionnaire between 3u-45 minutes. In a3-l, 25 aays were 
spent in each organization to complete the collection of data, 

A few aays after the iirst contact, when the coirpletea 
questionnaires were collectea, the investigator haa a brief 
session with the responaent again to explain the purpose 
of the stuay o-nd to allay any fears that they may have had 
about giving 'this inf oriiiation. 

Later, the observer ratings of performance were 
obtained from the Mil Manager, Lorks Managei” ana Production 
Manager of the first organization a,na from the vVorks Lirector, 
forks iianager ana Assistant forks Manager of the second 
oxganization. 


Chapter 3 


RESULTS 


Before analyzing the data to test hypotheses, data 
obtained from the respondents were checked for the reliabi- 
lity of measures and analyzed to identify subunits high and 
low on actual and expected particips-tion and also on actual 
and expected power equalization. The subjective inaices of 
organizational effectiveness were, then, treated as a linear 
function of the power va.riables using the multiple regres- 
sion analysis. Subsequently, observer ratings of subunits 
performance were analyzed through a two factor randomized 
block desig'n of AEOVA. 

I, RELIABILITY OP IISASURES 

A. Comparison of the Ratings of Heads, Leputy Heads and 
Supervisors 

1. Power Listribution Questionnaire: 

As a precautionary measure, to check for any biases 
in perceptions of members of the three hierarchical levels, 
the scores obtained on the Power Listribution Questionnaire 
were compared with each other for consistency among their 
rating , The differences in the ratings of respondents 
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belontin£, to different levels were analy^.ed using the 't' 
test. i'huo , three 't' tests were performed separately for 
the amount of influenoe exercised hy the members of three 
riierarchical levels. 

fable 2 presents results of the analysis. It wa-S 
observec. tfiat none of the 't' values were significant. It 
su;. gestea that perceptions of reripono-ents were not biased 
toward, any hierarchical level, but were shared by the members 
of higher- levels in the existing climate. 

2. Power .-expectation .questionnaire; 

rhe cores on the j.ower expectation Questionnaire 
'were analyzed in the same raannei’ as mentioned above for 
the Power uis ti-ibution Questionnaire scores. fhe results 
(fable 3) revealed that none of the nine 't' values were 
significant thus again suggesting a high aegree of consistency 
among the members of three hierarchical levels. 

13. Reliability of Organisational Effectiveness oubscales 

1. Alpha Coefficients of the Organizational Effectiveness 
oubscales ; 

Cronhach's (1951) alpha coefficient testing the consis- 
tency of the item, va-riance ana the test variance, was 
computed for each of the seven organizational effectiveness • 
suoscales. fa,ble 4 presents the alpha coefiicients and the 



I'able 2 - Means Sns ana 't' values of the aiffersnces uetween respondents placed at 
tljree different levels (power i^istribution Questionnaire). 
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number of items in the subscales. liie analysis revealed 
that the reliability of the subscales was moaerately high, 
'i'he mean -alpha coefficient of the seven subscales was 
( o£ = 0.67). 


fable 4 - Alpha coefficients and the number of items in the 
seven effectiveness subscales. 



Organizational hf lectiveness 
oubscales 

number of 
items 

Alpha 

Coefficients 

1 

organizations.! Identification 

4 

.83 

2 

J o tj I n V o 1 ve me nt 

6 

.58 


organizational Loyalty 

4 

.72 

4 

bubunit Cooperation 

6 

.86 

5 

■frus t~in-C.3: ganization 

5 

.72 

6 

Job batisfaction 

7 

.55 

7 

Communication Adequacy 

4 

.42 


2. Correlations Between Organizational Effectiveness 
bubs cal es ; 

Pro duct -moment correlations between the seven sub- 
scales of orga^-iizational effectiveness were also computed 
from the supervisors' ratings. fable 5 displays the 
inter correlations among the subscales, fhe findings 
suggested raoaerate intercorrelations among the sub scales. 
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rnble b ~ i cor relatione amon-^ the seven organizational 

oi- : ectiveness subscalee. 



ijl'i ec hi XT, 

raofjS 3ud scales 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 7 

1 

Oi'V.ani z;:’.' 

oional 







Ice il. i ica bion 

1.00 





2 

Job Invo, 

Ivement 

.49 : 

1.0a 




3 

OV; ani za'i 

r.ioial Loyalty 

.50 

.37 

l.oo 



4 

Uwunit 

,.o operation 

.41 

.17 

.44 

l.Oo 


5 

ITUS 

•v-rgani sation 

. oO 

.29 

.39 

.44 

l.oO 

6 

Job Gatit 

> 1 a c i#i, t , li 

.44 

. 35 

.46 

.57 

.42 1.00 

7 

CoMi'iUriifn 

itlon i.aeqiiacy 

.39 

.20 

.24 

.36 

.39 .33 l.oO 


'i'liis finning justifiea the use of a derived score of overall 
e.! fectivenees as the sum of ratings of the seven suhscales, 
iioreover, I'aC availability of high inter correlations between 
or ga nizationa.l iaentif ication, job involvement and organiza- 
tional loyalty suoscales also justified the use of a derived 
score of couimitment as the sum of ratings on these three 
subscales. 

II. CLASSIFICATION OF SUBUNITS AS ’HIGH' ANn 'IOj' 

ON ACTU'AL AN.U BlPLCTUi) POlEN IISTRISUTION 

A. Participation (Average Height of the Control Curve) 

file average heights of the actual ana expected power 
aistribution curves were computea for classix3m-ng subunii/S 
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at; hi; It "ait. j.o on tne participation dimension. I'lie mean 
0,1 tlio Ciiro;.; points, representing, the amount of total 
i.irluonca o.^oroisea by the three levels of subunit hierarchy, 
pi’crriaea tfjo average hei£hit inae;c. Accoroingly , the twelve 
c>'i!.u]its •■/ore rankeci. ior the averag,e height of the actual 
one. l.ho Gx^jocteu poster aistribution curves. I'he rankings 
were tl.on oiclio toi-iized into high and low on the basis of the 
meuian i-o-ii anu the subunits were placed in the appropriate 
cello in a 2 x 2 uesign as shown in I'ig. 1. 

A he number oi tuounits as tvell as the number of 
otservationa in. each cell v/ere unequal, lire cells comprising 

0 1 . i> uouni tfj cither hi; ,h or lovr on both the actual and the 
erpocteu pm kicipation wer-e labelled as congruent cells. 

On tin. conh:*ar 5 f, the cells representing subunits with low 
actual “hi.',h expected participation or high actual-low expected 
participation were callea as incongruent cells. f hus , cells 

1 and 4 were categorized as congruent whereas cells 2 ana 5 
we,re cate; .orizeo, as incongruent. 

iJ. Pov/er dqualization (blope of the Oontrol Curve) 

In oraer to classify subunits as high ana low on the 
actual ana the expectea power equalization dimensions, the 
slopes of the actual ana expected control curves of sub- 
units were obtained by computing the beta-coefficients. 

,..‘he rankings of the beta-coefficients of the actual and 
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Gxpc.'Cb8u _^jO'..'8r tiQuali zation vrere ciicliotoiuized inxo high. and. 
iuii oil i/,n; UP GIL ol 'che iiieuian rank ana the subunits were 
pipccc ,.i,n til'., appropi iate cells oi a 2 x 2 design as displa 5 ''ecL 
in Fi,, . 2. 

rihe i OU 2 cells in rig. 2 though presenting equal 
number ol suounits,, became unequal in the number of observa- 
tion-s in es.ch cell. As in the paxticipation analysis, 
cells 1 aiic. 4 being Mgh ana low on both the actual ana 
eXiOctea po or equalization, respectively, were categorize<i 
as con ruont cells. Cells 2 ana 5 representing the low 
acLuaJ,--hi ’i orj/ecteu power equalisation ana the high actual -- 
lo.. ex;)ected jtower equalization subunits, respectively, 
we>. e In belle a as incongruent cells. 

C Correlntioii het'ween 1-ferticipation (Average Height) and 
Poner hnualization (Slope) .dimensions 

.'aa.king.j of average heights ana slopes of actual 
power aistri Ldition curves of subunits were correlated 

with each otbciu Ihe analysis revealea the absence of any 
cOi. ciioi notween the average heig.h'ts ana the slopes of 
actual power ai£j tribution curves (rho = -.07), Similarly, 
ranla-oraer co-irelation was also computeu between the 
average heights ana slopes of the expected po'wer ais tribu- 
tion cur*ves of the 12 subunits, Ihe results showed that 
the avera,-:.e heights and slopes of the expectea power 
distribution curves were uncorrelatea (rho = -.04)> 
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III. REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

i'lie re{=;ression analysis was used to test 

the eileciW, o‘i or£';anizational yotJer variables on the super- 
visors' porceptions of organizational effectiveness. The 
regression analysis ./as consiaered useful because it 
servea i-h.; aual purpose of hypothesis testing ana preoiction. 
Thus, the scores ol supervisoi's' perceptions of overall 
ef j. ectivene ss ana its subscales were analyzea as a 
linear function of the six variables of power, namely, 
the actual pov/er uistribution, the expectea po'wer aistribu- 
tion, the interaction of the actual end expected factors ana 
the superiors' use of position, ex;pert ana referent powers. 
..'he actual and expectea poorer aistributioii v/ere treatea 
as 0 uali hative Glassification variables ana the position, 
exTjert ana referent poi/er, were the quantitative variates. 
Thus, the following regression mouel was used; 


hjk = t + ot^ + Pj + Olg. J + BjiCj + i 


1,2? 3 = 1,2| k = l,n. 


where I. .-i was the score of supervisor's perception on 
overall effectiveness ana its subscales 5 C was the constant 
term? represented the two levels of actual power aistri- 
bution (high and low) f p. represented the two levels of 

■J 

expectea povrer distribution (high and low) ? lifas the 
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inceractio.i of anu B2Z2 and represented 

clie v/ei£,hieci factors of po/^dtion, eicpert anu referent 
po.(er> respectively} ana was the random error term. 

Since the variables of actual ana eiiiJectea power aistribu- 
tion were measure a sejarately on jjarticiiDation ana powder 
equalization aimensions, two separate regression analyses 
v/ere conducted for the overall organizational effectiveness 
ana the subscale scores. 

A. participation Analysis 

1 . Ainount of Variance of the Effectiveness Inaices; 

fhe results of regression analysis are dieplayea in 
lable 6. It was observeu that the for aifferent organiza- 
tional eii ectiveness measures ranged between .06 to . 32 . 

I'he power variables accounted for 257 variance in the overall 

effectiveness 'scores, fhe results also revealea 32 /^ varianci 

<• , 

in the organizational iaentif ication, ana 26 / variance in 
the trust~in-*organization scores, rhio was followed by 
167 , 15/, 14/, 10/' , 7 / and 6 ^ variance in the comitment , 
subunit cooperation, communication adequacy, job satisfac- 
tion, organizational loyalty and job involvement scores, 
respectively. 



■fable 6 - t, anu F values of the regression of eif ectiveness inrices on actual 

participation, expected participation, interaction term actual n expects a 
position power, expert power ana referent powei . 
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The ?~values of the regression analysis demonstrated 
significant variance in the overall effectiveness (p<.0l), 
organizational identification (p<.01), trust -in-organization 
(p<.Ql), commitment (p<.05), subunit cooperation (p<,05) 
and communication adequacy (p<.05) scores (Table 6). This 
suggested that the linear function of the six power variables 
accounted for significant amount of variance on these 
effectiveness indices. 

2. Fiain jflffects of Actual and Expected Participation; 

The 'f values of the regression analyses were used 
to test the hypotheses. The results displayed in Table 6 
showed that the main effect of actiml participation was 
significant on organizational iaentification (p<.01) and 
overall effectiveness (p<.05) scores. It also approached 
significance on comnitment (p<.10) and trust -in -organization 
(p<,10) variables. Thus, Hypothesis la was confirmed on 
organizational identification and overall effectiveness 
variables and it also showed a trend towards the confirmation 
on the commitment and trust-in-organization scores. 


*The E-valuos were obtained by the formula, P = x ^ ^ ) > 

where n = number of observations, k = number of independent 
variables and = propqi^bn of variance accounted by the 
model in the dependent 
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X'he riain eiiect of expected participation was not 
s i , 2 ,nil icant on any or the effectiveness indices but for 
the truB t— in—or ^,ani za cion variable where the 't' value 
approaches si-niif icance (p/^.lo). I'he results thus favoured 
sisconf iriiiation of lly^jothesis lb which states a negative 
main o.. fact of expectea participation on the ei?fectiveness 
inaices . 


5. Interaction Effects of tlie Actual and iilxpected 
participation : 


x'he interaction effect of the actual ana expected 
par ticip^^tion was significant on overall effectiveness 
(p ’ •d'j).. organizational iuentif ication (p '.05), trust- 
in-organization (po‘.u5), c oii-im uni cation adequacy (pw .01) 
and organizational loyalty (p/ .05) scores. However, the 
' value only approached significance (p< 2 _. 10 ) on the job- 
satisfaction scores (table 6). 


I'he effectiveness scores revealing significant inter- 


action effec'iBwere further analyzed through post-hoc compa- 
rison* of the cell means. I'he results are presented in 
fable 7. In oraer to test Hypothesis Ic, the aggregated 


*Post-hoc coDiparisons of the aggregated means of the congruent 
ana incongruent cells were obtained by using the formula, 

(a+d) - ( b+ 0 ) 


‘G 



nj 


? 


where a,b,c and d are the means of cells 1, 2, 5 and 4 
respectively, s^ is the squared standard error , and nq , 
np, n 3 and n^ represent the number of observations in 
cells 1, 2, 3 and 4, respectively. 
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means oi cori£,ruGnt cells 1 and 4 and incongruent cells 2 
a.nc ^ v/fc-r. coj''pc:ceu lor all tlic eiiectiveness inaices„ 
iiO nypo due si zed, the results revealed significant differ- 
ence oetv’een the means of the congruent and incongruent 
cells on overall el iectiveness and all other suhscale 
scores but for the job involvement measure, fhe results, 
thus, strongly confirmed Hypothesis Ic. 

fho 1 esu.lts of the other post"-hoc comparisons are 
also presented in lable 7. fhe results revealed that cells 
1 ana 2, 2 ano. 5, ana 2 and 4 oiffered significantly on 
organizational iaentii ication and tr ust-in-organization 
scoi'es. file scores on job satisfaction scale differed 
significantly’ betv/een cells 1 and 2, 1 and and 1 and 4. 
overall efi ectiveness index aifferea significantly between 
the cells 1 ana 2, 2 and 3, and 2 and 4. 

fhe riieans of organizational effectiveness scores are 
plottea in llgureo 3-11. fhe figures generally show that 
the supervisors’ perceptions were highest on effectiveness 
’/hen the subunits were high on both actual as we3.1 as 
cxpectea participation. . fhe lowest scores of effectiveness 
were obtained when the subunits were low on actual partici- 
pation but high on expected participation. However, when 
the subunits were low on expected participation, the effec- 
tiveness scores did not aiffereiitiate between high and low 
actual participation. 
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4. JSfiects of the bases of hupex’iors' power utilization; 

the ‘f values show’ing the effects of position, expert 
ana referent jDOWer are also aispJ-ajea in fable 6. llie 
results slio'vred that the superiors' use of position power did 
not :ti)3.ke a-iur significant effect on the supervisor.' percep- 
tions of overall organizational effectiveness. Position 
povfer showed a trend to'viara significance ( p - .lu) on trust- 
in-organiz8-tion ano. it also showed a negative beta-coefficient, 
the results thus dia not proviae a clear eviaence to confirm 
jfypothesis 3a which statea a ne^^^a/civo relationship between 
position power ana effectiveness scores. 

As h 3 ?’pothesizea, expert power was founa to make signi- 
ficant impc.ct on the trust-in-organization variable and the 
't' value of expert poirar akso approacheu significance 
(p<:' .10) on organizatiorjal iaentif ica,tion scores (fable 6). 

I'he results revealed that expert power was not related, 
significa.ntl^/ to any other effectiveness variable. 'flius, 
ifyiDOthesis 3b which statea a positive effect of the 
superiors' use of ex]pert power wa.s confirmed only on trust- 
in -or ganisa.ti on scores. 

I'he 't‘ values revealing the effects of referent pov/er 
on organizational effectiveness scores are also aisplaj^ed 
in fable 6. heferent power aeraonstratea a highlj'' significant 
effect on overall effectiveness (ph' .Ul), organizational 
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iueiit-if ica i;i on (p 4 ^. 0 l), coiiTiai'biiieii'G (p 4^.05) and subunit 
c:oo|)eratior. (p<.U5) scores, fflie results also showed that 
the ellecG oj. i-eferent ^jower approacheti significance (p.^.lu) 
on trus G- -in-organizations, job satisfaction ana communication 
auequacy sco::es. Koi. ever, the eliect of referent po'vier was 
not significant on jou involvement and organizational loyalty 
wCOi-es. ne resitLts thus partiallj^ confirmed Ifypo thesis 3c 
which iTaiiitainea the positive effects of referent power on 
the measures of organizational effectiveness. 

J5. lowex . jpuwliaa Gion Analysis 

1 . Aiiount of Variance of the Effectiveness Inaices; 

the results of regression analysis are presented in 
fable 8. Glia anal^’TJis revealed that the 11 ^ for the effec- 
tiveness variables ranged between .05 to .26. ilie regression 
analysis accounted for 24 T variance in overall effectiveness 
scores, raitheih it accounted for 264 variance in organiza-- 
tional iuontification anu 24/p variance in trust- dn-organiza'- 
tion scores. I'his v.as follovjea by 15/, 15' , 11/, 9/, 9/ 
anu 5>' variance in commitment, subunit cooperation, job , 
involvement, cormii uni cation auequacy, job satisfaction and 
organizational loyalty scores, respectively. 

fhe P- values were also analy^ea for the measures of . 
organizational effectiveness, ihe analysis revealeu 
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si,' ni i ic.'.ii t ii -values lor overall exxectiveness (p^.Ol)s 

or.'.a.iiz'itiOi'fiT iuentil ication (p^.Ol), trua’c-in-organization 
i,p^.Ul), CO a:, it men t (p<^.o5) ana bubuiiit cooperation (p'^.05) 
ocox'e. ( xa ;_..i L>) . I'he 1-value also approached significance 

involvea''.ent scores, rhe i'-values for othei' 
ej 1 ectiVf;n.s.-s inuiceSj namely, organizational loyalti"-, job 
sa'Kisfac tioi'i. , anu coiwnunication aaequacy v/ei’e not significant. 

2. hain jj' iects of Actual and bxixectea Power Equalizaition; 

rhe ' u’ values of regression analysis are presentee in 
'Jo (t. ucouli'.s fjhOw'eu that t^ie ux feet of actual iDower 
equal! ration ras sigjdficant on tv/o eif ectiveness inaices, 
namely, ov’gani national iaentilication (p<|^.u5) ana trust-in- 
organization (p<^.b5). fhe 't' value for the overall effec- 
tiveness Eicores only shoi/ea a trena towara significance 
(p/.lo). Either organizational effectiveness inaices 
however, uiu not reveal a significant effect of actual 
power equalization. Thus, the results of the stuay proviaed 
supi»ort CO confirm Hypothesis 2a naintaining a positive 
relationship bcti-een e.ctual power eopio lization and the 
scores on ox’ganizatioiial iaentif ication ana trust-in- 
oi'ganization subscales. 

The ’t' values of expected powei- equalization did not 
sho\/ any significant effect on the organizational effective- 
ness scoi’es except for a trend towara significance (p^'j . 10) 
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oa the or;-avii rational loyalty variable ('table 8). However, 
ueta Wei htu of exjectea povrer equalization on all 
et'i ectivena j.o inoices aeuionstrateo. a negative regression trend, 
even thoug.-: it aia not reach significance. I'he results thus 
aisconliriiteu itypothesis 2b V7hich anticipatea a significant- 
iiegarive ef iect of expectea power equalization on the 
sunei visors’ perceptions of organizational effectiveness. 

3. Interaction .jffects of the Actual ana Expected Power i 
jjQuali zation : ; 

The interaction bet'Ween actual and expected power ; 

ecnalizatioii revealea significant ’t’ value for job involvement; 
\&riab].e (p<(^.cl) only (fab.le 8). Results also demonstratea 
a trenci tov;ara significant interaction effect on job satis- ; 
faction (xj^^.lo) aiiu subunit cooperation (p^.lO) scores, ; 

oinular to the post-hoc comparisons in the analysis of ; 
the interaction between the actual and expected participation, 
the coni iin r.tion of ilyijothesic 2c was obtained through comparir 

I 

tJie aggre{^i\ood weans ox. congruent ana incongruent cells. f he J 
results of these analyses are aisplayea in fable 9(i) •> fhe 
analysis proviaed eviaence for confiming Hypothesis 2c on j 
job involvcirent (p.^.01), overall efiLectiveness (p^-b5)s j 

comraitnBnt (pC-OS), and trust -in-organization ( p<;.05) ; 

. . - . I 

scores. fhc results a.lso revealea a trend towara the 
confiriaation. of Hypothesis 2c on organizational iaentifica-- 
tion (p<^. 10), job satisfaction (p<(_.iu) and com/,, uni cation 
adequacy (pw^ .10) scores. 
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I'cit/le 9 ” j oG u-hoc conip8,i is oiies of t’le a^isregated means of tlae 
con/.ruont anu incongruent cells ana all possible 
coripai isons on the job involvement variable 


Ooiiipaxisons 






iepenacnk :l- bles 




[ ( a+d) -( b+c) ] 

urpani national luentification 




1.61* 

Job Involvenoiit 





2.85*** 

or I'.a ni aa ti o al J lOyal ty 





0.66 

Oorajiiitmont 





1.84** 

3u buni t Cooperation 





0 . 10 

Trur t- in.-Cr . ,ani s;,ation 





2.32** 

Jou uatis.i action 





r.39 

C 0 1 oiiiuni cation ae qu acy 





1.61* 

Overall bi .octivenoss 





2.c2** 

***P'''.ol (one tailea) 

i Pv, . 

05 (one 

tailed); ^ 

p .10 (one 1 

tailea)i 

■ 1 

( ii ) 





1 

f 

Comparisons 

(a~b) 

(a-c) 

(a-d) 

(b-c 

) (b-d) (c-cj 

aepenaent 

Variaoles 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

( t) 

(t) ( t) 

Jo b I nvol veir.en t 

5.16*** 

2,52^ 

0.76 

0.20 

1,69** 1.75j 




P<,.0l5 


S£K 


P <.05. 
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/ur trie:.v;ore , other po£.t~hoc comparisons were also 
j' e il or ne c. w.twuen the mean scores on the job involvement 
V./ rie, ile '/Men a!''Ov,'ea a significant interaction effect. 
jl'Iii,* result, uisplnyea in .uSble 9(ii) revealed significant 
uifferences V»etu'eeri cells 1 ana 2^ 1 and 9, 2 and 4-, and 
0 ana 4. 

Figures 12-20 present the cell means of the nine 
efl ec uivencr: inaices. l‘he figures .j^enerally show that the 
ef oc uiveiv. OS scores nere the highest when the subunits were 
hi.;.'!:! on xr.ti actual as V'ell as expectea povrer equalization, 
ho ajvov, ,.t(; r. cores on organizatioiial loyalty ana subunit 
cooperation cere the hi^^hest vihen the subunits vjere low on 
actual power equalization but high expectea power 
equalization. fhe lox/est scoi'es on effectiveness inaices 
v;ere ontainea when the subunits were high on actual power 

equalization but low on expected power equalization, I 

[ 

! ov/evur, lov/es « scores on organizational loyalty were 

ootainea ■dien the subunits vviere hig^i both actual as well 
as ex|)ectea power equalization. 

4. Effects of the 33ases of Superiors' Power Utilization: 

'fha 't' values shov/ing the effects of the superiors' | 

use of position^ expert ana referent powers are also displayec 
in fable S, fhe analysis revealed that position power was 
relatea negatively to the trust-in-organization scores 



FIG.12 I FIG.13 
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I’he resultb failea to show a si{;,nificarLt effect of position 
pov/er on otfr, r inuicos of effectiveness. However, with the 
e^..ception Ou. coiiimitvsnt ana orp;;anizational loyalty scores, 
all other int.ices of effectiveness shovred negative beta coef“ 
ficients. fhus lyjjothesis 3a which anticipated a negative 
relaoionship between the superiors' use of position power 
ana the scoLes of organizationa,! effectiveness, was confirraed 
only for thr, trust-in-or ganization variable. 

ii3:pert power aemonstratea significant 't' value for | 

I 

the trust--in- -organization (p.(^.05) variable. fhe results j 

also revealea a ti-ena tow arcs significance of the effect of 
export power on the orj^anizational iaentif ication {p<^.10) : 

variable, export power aia not rcake a significant effect ; 
on overall effectiveness and other subscales of effectiveness.; 
fhe results thus proviaed support for Hypothesis 3'b stating | 
a positive effect of expert power on tit© trust-in- -organization 

i 

varia ble , I 

As hypothesized, referent power revealed significant | 
't' values for overall effectiveness (p^.ul), organizational | 

I 

identification (p/.ul), subunit cooperation (p <1.01 ), trust- : 
in-organization (p<'_^.05)} job satisfaction (p 4^ .05) , 
comirunication aaequacy (p<.05) and commitment (p<.05) scores 
(rable 8). fhe 't' values for organizational loj^^alty variable 
also approachea significance (pw-^. 10). fhe results thus 
ae-monstratou a iiighly sigirif leant contribution of referent 
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^'Ower to tlic largest number of organizational effectiveness 
variables. those fiiiuings confirmed hypothesis 3Cs namely, 
the higher the use of referent power, the higher the 
scOiCS On organizational eft ectivenoss . However, Hypo— 
'chesis 3c ’ras not confirmed, on the job involvement variable. 


lY. AiiOVA OF PhRFORMAlTCE EA'XINGS 
the perl oriiiance ratings of the inaependent observers 
were analyzed using the two factor randomized block design [ 
of AEdVA. tho complete design was represented as a 2 (high i 
anu lo;/ actual power distribution) x 2 (high ana low 
expected power distribution) x 3 blocks (observers) design. ! 
the classifications of subunits as high and low on the 1 

, ' I 

actual and expected factors of participation and power | 

equalization for this analysis Wei’s identical to the ones I 
used for the regression analysis (Figs. 1 and 2)., j 


A Participation Analysis t 

I 

the numoer of observations in the treatment condition^ 
were unequal (I'lg. 1). the results^ are displayed in table : 

^the treatment, block, block x treatment and within (error) ; 
sum of squares were obtained by the preliminary analysis ol 
the randomized block design. Partitioning of treatment | 
effect into actual participation, expected participation 
and iiitei action effects was obtained using the Method of 
Pitting Constants (Bancroft, 1968). Firstly, the inter- 
action effect was tested at p<.25. If the interaction 
effect was absent, main effects were also obtained by 
continuing x^itli the Method of Pitting constants, however, 
if the interaction effect was significant, main effects 
were obtained by using the Method of weighted Squares of 
Means . 
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For olie quality of vrork ana-TLybis, the interaction term 
uao initially tested at p<-25 ana vas iouna to be non- 
rii'jnirican r, . I’hereiore, the main effects were obtained by 
the ivetliOd of Fit tin-, constants. rhe results revealea that 
tae eijeci- oi actual participation was not significant, I'he 
F--i atio xor erpectea jjarticipation only approached signifi- ■ 
cance ( p ( . lu) . 

For the quantity of work axialysib alsOj, the interactiori 
elxect vf; s iirat teutea anu was iiouna to be significant i 

(i-'' .Cb). 'I'hrs , the main eifects \rere obtained using the j 
hethoa of UeightQ^^ Squares of heans. the analysis revealea [ 

that the -'ain ef.:. ects of both actual participation ana | 

!? 

enpectea participation were nonsignificant. I 

post-hoc comparisons were also performed for the 1 

aggregatea mea.ns of the congruent ana incongruent treatment 
conuitions. The results displayed in Table 11 revealed • 

chat the ’t' value was significant on the ratings of quantity 

I 

of v/ork wul' not on the quality of work ratings. 

■ 

3. Power Equalization Analysis 

■The number of observations in the treatment conaitions 
were equal (Fig. 2). The ANOVA results are presented in 
Table 12 . 

P'or the quality of work anal3’'3is, the main effects of 
acxual power equalization expecced power 
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efiuali za lion (p<(^.05) were founu highly significant, i'lie 
interaction of the actual anu eiipecteu power e equalization 
r, also xounc highly significant. 

For tnc quantity of work analysis, the results showed 
that the r^ain eixects of actual and expected power equaliza 
tioii vero not sigiiificaait . It also failed to reveal any 
sigiii- iCcjit interaction effect of actus-l ana expectea power 
equalization. 

pout* -hoc comparisons (fable 13) of the mean ratings 
of the conr.ruent and incongruent treatment conaitions 
revealea significant 't' values for both quality (p/.ol) 
and quantity of work (p<(^.05)- 

Sunmiing up, the results of the study showed that the 
organizational iaentif ication and the trust-in~organization 
scores were consistently related to the power variables 
employee in study, yhe results highlighted the role 

of actual participation ana actual power equalization as 
ueterniinants of organizational iaentification and trust- 
in>-organiz8,tion. It x^ras also revealed that the 
expected pai ticipatioii ana the expected power equalization 
did not account for the variation in organizational effec- 
tiveness scores. However, the congruence between the 
actual anc. expectea participation and that between the 
actual ana expected power equalization, X'Jas related to a 
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lai’i'jcr nunaer oi effectiveness inaices than were the main 
ollocts Oi. actual participation and actiB.1 power equaliza- 
tion variabJ.oa, I'he results also revealed that the 
sui^eriors' use of position power was related ne^jatively to 
tlis tru;.>t--i;a“Organi 2 ational variable while the use of 
exjierr po..er was relates positively to the trust-in- 
oi'gaui nation variable. I'urtherrao.'.'e, the superiors' use of 
referent pov/or was most strong.ly ana consistently related 
to rhe inuices ol or^^anizational effectiveness. 



CHAPTER 4 


DISGUSSION 


Thou^i the present study was designed to test 
specific relationships between the variables of power and 
tho effectiveness of the organization, it also provided 
fresh insights into the complexities of organizational 
functioning. 

I 

I 

I. lilTERPRETATION OP liAJOR PIRDIRG 

A. Relationship Between Power Distribution and Organiza- 
tional JJffectiveness : 

The tv;o aspects of power distribv.tion, namely, actual 
participation Siid actual power equalization, appeared as 
positive correlates of the overall effectiveness of the 
organization. This finding generally supported Tannenbaum's 
theory (15S8) which contends tlmt the average height and 
the slope of power distribution aro positively related to 
organizational effectiveness. 

The positive effect of actual participation and ♦ 
actual power eaualization on the variable of organizational 
Identification appeared consistent with the meaning and the 
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proceaa of participation am power equalization, in 
ii,rrea;.,ea participation as well as an increased power 
equalisation, proviue opporttmities to the members of ? 

uiflerent hierarchical levels to collectively identify s 

will', the f;oals of the organization and propose positive 

liiier of action for goal achievement. The members' parti- | 

i 

cipation in the organizational decision making enlarges | 

I 

the aj.-.oua t anu accuracy of information concerning relevant | 

iaauen (Lavrier and Hackman, 1969? Lowin, I 9685 Strauss, 1 

1 

196’i)« It also enhances their identification with issues f 

i 

I 

(Coch ana French, 1940). The members thus begin to identify ^ 

f 

with the problems ana decisions of the organization as if | 

I 

these were their own. \ 


Even though actual power aistribution -variables correlat| 
with the overall effectiveness measure, -tiheir selective rela- 
tionship with organizational iaentifi cation variable is note- 
wort^iy both for its meaning am for the sensitivity of the 
measure. The bhreo subscales, namely, organizational iaentifi 
cation, job involvement and organizational loyalty, were 
combinea to yiela the commitment inaex. The other two subsea] 
aid not correlate with the actual power distribution variables 


raising useful differentiation in the meaning of job involve- 
ment ana loyal -cy to the organization vis-a-vis organizational 
iaenti fication. Members' loyalty to the organization implies 
a sense of indebtodness ana affective attachment to txie 
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ori^r^a-nization. This sense of indebtedness represents a 
component of the personalized ethics of the individual 
which can be explained throup;h the notion of exchange 
(March and Sinoiij 19585* Ilrebiniah and AluttOy 1972). Thus ; 
members express their indebtedness for what the 

organization has done for them,. Probably getting the 30b 
itself can make these respondents feel indeoted to the 
organization.; a feeling which can be expressed without 
co.nsidering the nature of other experiences on the 30b. 
'ThuSj. the actue.l power distribution did not contribute 
■significant j.].’’ to th"" supor'.T'isors ' 103/alty to the organiza,- 
tion, SinbJ.e.rlj’’, job involv 3 ,ment is also considered to be 
a "relatively stable p-ersonal characteristic" (Runyons 
1973 ) and is 're.latively unaffected by cliangos in the work 
environment' (Lodahl and .K8 3’ners 1965 ). It is 5 therefore s 
plausibJ-,? tlaat the highd.^/ job- involved members need not 
necessaridg'’ be concerned, with the distribution of power 
in the organization. 

The finding that actual participation and actual 
power equalization relented positively to the trust-in- 
organization variables was still, another support for the 
dyiiai.nics of ipower distribution. The greater the distribu- 
tion of power among the members of various hierarchical 
levels 5 the higher is their motivatioual orientation and 
ijiter.tion for cooperative behaviour (Peutschs 1960 ). 
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Rotter (1971) defined interpersonal trust as 'an expectancy 
held by an individual or group that the word; promise, 
verbal or written statement of another individual or group 
can be relied upon' (p. 444). Thus, it is not suiprising 
that the distribution of power which induces greater inter- 
dependence among members, results in a high degree of 
expectancy that others in the organization can be trusted. 

Recently, Kun:iar and Singh (1978) have suggested that 
among Indian managers, interpersonal trust is a. consequence 
of power distribution and not its antecedent. However, our 
findings a3?e in no position to suggest a causal relation- 
shiio between power distribution and orga^nizational trust. 

The findings instead indicate that the distribution of 
power and trust-in-organization operate as a feedback 
process. Thus, both power distribution and organizational 
trust affect each other. 

The resxilts of our study did not identifjr a positive 
relationship between the distribution of power and overall 
30b satisfaction. This was, however, at variance with the 
findings of .previous studies (Bowers, 1964,- Bachmn, Smith 
and Slesingers 1966 j Rosner, 1973). One of the reasons for 
this findj.ng could be that the measure of job satisfaction 
employed in this stud 37- provided a global index of satisfaction 
with the johj the measure did not seek specific experience 
of members' satisfaction, such as, with their superiors, or 
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covrorkers 5 or even their satisfaction with pc-y.; promotion 
and company policies. Previous studies, on the other hand, 
measured members' satisfaction either with the superiors 
or with some aspectrs of the job and the company. Thus, it 
would not be unwarranted to conclude that in earlier studies, 
power distribution correlated with members' satisfaction 
with specific factors of the job and not with an overall 
satisfaction with the job. 

I 

B Congruence Betvj-een the Actual and the Expected Power 
Distribution and Organizational Effectiveness! 

I 

the findings of the present studj'" revealed that ths j 

congruence' between the actual and expected factors of power | 

distribution is a raore powerful correlate of organizational S 

[ 

effectiveness than either the a.ctuo.l or the expected factors | 

' i 

alone. Those findings were thus in confonnit37' with the j 

results of earlier studies (Tannenbaum, 1961 j Smith and 
Tannenbaum, 1969s Bowers, 1964; Zupanov and Tannenbaum, 1968) 
eliich also observed a, negshive correspondence between the 
discrepancies in the perceptions o-' the actual and ideal 
amount of power distribution and the indices of organizational 
effectiveness. This study further advanced the contention 
of Tannoiibaum' s theory (1963) that the congruence between ' 

i-'iembers' perceptions and expectations of distribution of 
power are related to a broader spectrum of organizational 
ef f octivoncss indices thaji what either the actual or expected 
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participation and the actual or expected power equalization 
could elicit singly as independent variables. 

The result of our study pointed out that the congru- 
ence between the actual and the expected power equalization 
a.lso related positivelj^ to the observer ratings of quality 
and quantit37' of work in subunits. The congruence between 
the actual and exipected participa,tion was , howeverj found 
to be significantly re3.ated to the observer ratings of 
quantit^r of work only. The observer* ratings thus validated 
the results of the perceptual ineasu’ces of organizational 
effectiveness. Since the measures of power and effectiveness 
both rested upon the perceptions of respondents, there was 
some likelihood of contamination between the individual 
perceptual measures which could inf3_ate the relationship 
between the organizational effectiveness indices and the 
congruence between the actual and ercpected power distribu- 
tion, It could be asserted with reasonable confidence 
that the relationship between the perceptions of organiza- 
tionad. power and organizational effectiveness was not due 
to any contaraination of perceptus.1 measures, but was 
consistent rrith the assessments of the independent observers. 

Our findings thus suggest that a greater degree of 
power distribution either in terms of participation or power 
equalization, if incompatible with the power expectations 
of organizational members , may not result in an improved 
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eff ec'!:ive:.iess. The joint effects as revealed through the 
congruence between the actual and expected power distribu- 
tion may be more conducive for orga:.iizational effectiveness 
than the effects of an incongruent increase or decrease in 
the amount and distribution of influence at one level or 
the other. 

C. Comparison of Interaction Between the Actual and 
Expected Participation^ and the Interaction Between 
the Ac'''ual and Expected Power Equalization vis-a-vis 
the Or^a-iiisational Effectiveness 

Of particular in ’.merest were the findings about the 
differential effects of interaction betireen the actual and 
the expected participation and inters.ction between the 
actixal and the expected power equalization. The regression 
anal,7ses of the participation and power equalization 
dimensions pointed to a renarkabT.y different picture of 
interaction between their actus.1 and expected factors. 

It was found tliat when the actual participation was 
high, presence of high or low expected participation 
factors did not make a difference in organizational effec- 
tiveness. However, when the actual participation was low, 
the presence of high or low expected participation made 
significant variations in orga.nizational effectiveness 
indices (Pigs. 3-11). On the contra-ry, in the power 
equalization anal^^^sia , the intera.ction between the actual 
and expected factors showed a different pattern. It was 
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observed that when the actual power equalization was high, 
tho presence of high or lovr expected power equalization 
significantly accounted for the variations in the scores 
of organizational effectiveness. However} when the actual 
power equalisation was low, the presence of high or low 
expected power equalization did not account for significant 
va.riations in the organizational effectiveness scores 
( figures 12-20 ) . 

She findings of the study thus suggest that keeping 
the actual participation and. power equalization constant , 
the expected participation and expected power equalization 
nia^/ not go along together to account for the organizational 
effectiveness. It .appears that while the expected partici- 
pation of members in the decision making is related to the 
organizational effectiveness ^ the expected power equaliza- 
tion is not. Thus it is not surprising that when the 
members expect a higher amount of influence to be exercised 
b}/ the lower levels, they do not expect a corresponding 
increa.se in the amount of influence of the members of higher 
levels. Studies of organizational power (Tannenbaum and 
Cooke, 1978) indicated that an increase in the influence 
of lower levels does not necessitate a decrease in the 
influence of the memhers of the higher levels of hierarchy. 
Thus., Tannenbaum and Cooke (1978) identified a logical 
possibility of the integration of the tx-fo divergent viewpoints 
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alDOut the d esira'bilit3r of participation or pover equaliza- 
tion for enhancing organizational effectiveness. Our 
findings, however, indicate that the zero-sum concept of 
power does not seem to hold true when members' expecta- 
tions of the amount of influence by the various hierarchical 
levels in the organizational subunits are considered. It 
suggests that when the members expect an increase in the 
exercise of influence by the lower levels, they also expect 
no incre.a 3 e in the power of higher levels of the hierarchy. 

Even though this study was ?aot designed to answer 

the specific question about the interaction between the 
a.ctual iDarticipation and the actual power equalizatio?.i, 
and the interaction between the expected participation and 
expected power equalization, it suggests the foimulation of 
a new hypothesis, namel3^, that the expected participation 
and the expected power equalization are- mutually exclusive 
while the actual participa.tion and the actual power 
equalisation are not. This calls for a fresh empirical 
inquiry into the concept of organizational power in terms 
of the expectations of its members. 

D. Bases of the Superiors' Power Utilization and 
Organizational Effectiveness 

The findings of our study highlighted the role of 
the superiors' exercise of referent power as the most 
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oignifican-u determinant of the organizational functioning. 
Among the eix power variables included in the regression 
anal3''sesj it was the superiors^ use of personal likeahility 
as a mode of influence wliich related strongly to the 
largest number of effectiveness indices. The perception of 
superiors' likeahility by definition implies the subordimtes’ 
id entifica.tion with the superiors (French and Raven, 1959). 

The subordinates thus seek emotional attachment with the 
'likeable' superior and tend to emulate the behaviour and 
values of the superior (Shettyj, 1978). This finding becomes 
all the more important when we consider power relationships 
at the subunit level of the organization. Suporior-subordi- 
nate interaction is inevitable in the day-to-day func- 

tioning of subunits. Thus, the superiors who are perceived 
as 'likeable' persons would prove successful in terms of 
both human fulfilment and t8.sk accomplishment. 


The study also revealed th8i,t the superiors' use of 
position power related negatively to the tru3t-in-org8.niz8.tion 
variable. On the contrary, the trust-in-organization 
V8.riab].e was related positively to the superiors' use of 


expert power. This study thus points out that the exercise 
of position and expertise as modes of power utilization 
account for variations ohiy in the organizational trust, 
while the use of referent power s.licits changes in several 


aspects of the organizational functioning. 
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These findings were not on3.3?' in conformity with the 
previous studies (Mowda 3 r 5 1978j Lord, I977i Sachman, Smith 
and Slesinger, 1966 j Bachman, Bovrers and Marcus, 1968), 
but also proposed a strong case for considering superiors' 
style of power exertion, particularly at the subunit level 
of the organizational functioning, as an important cor- 
relate of organizational offectiveness. The findings of 
the study further indice.te that the control structure at 
the subunit level mo.y not prove as strong a determinant of 
organizatiorial effectiveness as the manner of the superiors' 
exertion of power over the immediate subordinates. 

finally, some of the findings of this study highlight 
trans- -cultural generalizability of the organizational power 
phenomena. The fact that much of our results found consi- 
derable support from studies conducted in the western set- 
ting, suggests that organizp,tions present some similarities 
in the process of power distribution and also in the 
superiors' modes of power utilization. An international 
study on organizational, control (i'annenbaum, 1975) demons- 
trated that hiere-rchy in organizations is a universal 
phenomenon. The personality profiles of successful 
managers in Indian organizations have also been found to 
be compara.ble to those of their counterparts in the western 
setting (ilumar, 1970), Thus, it is probable that superiors 
in different settings seem to share similarities in their way 
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of eliciting compliance from subordinates- Moreover, the distribu 
tion of poTfer in different organizatioiial settings is 
influenced by the internal demands of organizations probably 
overriding some of the cultural vturiations in its ma.nifesta- 
tions. 

II. RITROSPECT AITD PROSPBCI 

Ihough this study vras bound to have some limito.tions 
characteristic of iiivestigations in a live setting, it 
noiiatheloss provided further insights, both methodological 
and theoretical, into the relationship between the variables 
of organizational power and organizational ef fectivenesf- . 

It also incorporated factors, hitherto considered separately, 
into a unified framework for a richer understanding of 
organ! zatione-1 power and organizational effectiveness. 

The Control Graph Method pjroved more useful for this 
research study because some preliminary checks ware made to 
ensure the consistency in the perceptions of various 
hierarchical levels. The other method would be to consider 
b.iers.rchical levels as a covariato along with other povrer 
variables and observe their effects, if any, on the indices 
of effectiveness. This would not on3.y serve as a control 
over the biases in the ratings of the various hierarchical 
levels, but as a factor, would sJ_no bo of interest in 
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understanding differences in perceptions of the organiza- 
tional functioning by members of different hierarchical 
levels. 

'Hard' criteria of organizational effectiveness, such 
as, actual output, company profits, absenteeism and turnover, 
are needed to further validate the findings of 'soft' 
criteria, such as, job satisfaction, organizational identifi- 
cation and trust, a.s revealed through the questionnaire 
ratings of effectiveness. Performance ratings by independent 
observers, though necessary, would be further substantiated 
by these add it iono.l indices of performance. 

Future research can. incorporate the examination of 
variations in effectiveness scores by discarding stepwise 
the power variables found nonsignificant. This could 
provide evidence for the relative utility of the particular 
variables used in this studjf. A promising area for future 
research could be to conduct multivariate analysis of 
variance for identifying which set of the power variables 
best accounts for the set of organizational effectiveness 
indices. 

This study serves to identify various discrete vari- 
ables of power, which could be useful in formulating a 
unified theory of or,ganizational power. It leads to the 
formulation of a contingency theory of power in organizations. 
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It is proposed that the organizational effectiveness is 
contingent upon the extent of actua.l participation and 
actual power equalization in the organizations, the degree 
of congruence hetween the actual and expected factors of 
power distrihution and the superiors’ likeability as power 
agents. This contingencsr proposition of organizational 
power is deemed to explain the organizational effectiveness 
in both its strength and breadth. 

Future research should be directed to test the 
contingency/ proposition of organizational power in various 
cross-cu3-tural setting, s and in organizations with different 
climates and technologies. 
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INuIAH IM'SOTUITE 01’ 'fECHlOLOGY KAFPTJE. 
department of Humanities and Social Sciences 

SmVBY EBSIARCH QUES ITE OMAIRE 

Your cooperation is solicited in Helping us conduct this 
research on organizations. We are interested in personnel's 
reactions to his work and , organization. Your responses will 
help us answer the questions that we have raised for this 
research. Ihere are no right or wrong answers. Only your 
views expressed honestly are of concer"n to us . In order to 
answer the questions, please follow the instructions given 
seps.rately for each questionnaire. 

I'i'iis research survey is purely of acaaemic interest. 

I'he informatioii obtained from you will be kept s trictly 
c onf i ae ntia 1 and will be usea for research purposes. Your 
name is requirea for identification purpose only. The 
anonymity of your responses will be maintained by replacing 
the name by a code number later. 

Organization 

date Place 

Back&rouna data 

Name Age 

Educational qualification (last uegree obtained) 

General ^ 


Te chni cal 
Any other 


Years of service in the present organization 
I'otal length of service in xirorh organization 
Position or raiilc at the time of entry 

Position or rank held now 

lame of your Section 

lame of your Suhunit 

lame of your Unit 
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Appendix 1 

Power Distribution Questionnaire 

ihe following questions attempt to measure descriptions i 
of how people affect the functioning of a department. ¥e are : 
basically interested in how much influence members of, a 
department ha.ve at various levels. Your objective assessments 
of aistribution of influence in your aepartment axe of importani 
to us, fhere is nothing right or wrong about your answers. [ 
Please respona to the questions given below by circling the [ 

number which most fits yom* answer on the scale mentioned [ 

against each, ihe scale represents the following categories ; | 

Great deal Consiaerable Aciequate Little Hardly any i 
5 4 3 2 1 

Por example, if your Departmental Head has a great ueal of 

influence, circle '5', if adequate, circle ’3’, or if he has 

hardly any influence, circle , 

1. Hovj much say or influence does your Departmental Head 
have on each of the following activities? 

Great Consi- Ade- Hardly 

deal derable quate Little any 

a. What goes on in your 

department? 5 4 3 2 1 

b. Planning of departmental 

work. 5 4 321 

c. Evaluation of overall 
performance of your 

aepartment, 5 4 3 2 1 



Ill 


2. How much say or influence goes the heputy Departmental Hea 
or it s equivalent in your department have on each of the 
foTi owing- activities? 

Hardly ' Acie- Consi- G-reat ■ 

any Little quate derahle deal 

a. what goes on in your 

department? 1 2 3 4 5 

h. Planning of departmental 

work. 1 2 3 4 5 


c. Evaluation of overall 
performance of your 

gepartment. 12345 


3 . 


a . 


h. 


c. 


Eo'w much saj?- or influence goe s the Supervisor or its 
equivale nt h ave in your department on each of the followin, 
activities? ~ 


Gx'eat Consi- Aue- Eardl 3 r j 

deal derable quate Little any | 


What goes on in ^/'our 
department? 5 4 

Planning of departmental 

work. 5 4 

Evaluation of overall 

performance of your 

department. 5 4 


3 2 

3 2 

3 2 


1 


1 
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APPENDIX 2 

Poxfer Expectation Questionnaire 


Ihe. follo^'^ing questions attempt to measure the degree 
to which you expect managers to influence functioning of the 
department. Here, we are interested in finding out how much i 

ii 

say or influence do you expect the members of your department; 

I 

to have on various departmental activities. I'here are no i 
right or wrong answers. It is your expectations of how much i 

I 

influence should they have is of importance to us. Please 1 

I 

give your answers to the questions given below by circling ; 

I 

the number which most fits your answer on the scale mentioned | 

against each. The scale represents the following categories; | 

, \ 

Great deal Considerable Adequate Little Hardly any | 

5 4 3 2 1 


Por example, it you expect your departmental head to have a 
great deal of influence, circle '5', if adequate influence, 
circle '3', or if haraly any influence, circle 

1. How much say or influence, do you ‘e xpect , the Departmental 
Head shoul d Iiav e on the followin,C activities? 


Hardly Ade- Consi- Great 

any little quate derable deal 

a. vfhat goes on in your 

department? 1 2 34 5 

b. Planning of departmental 

work, 123 4 5 


c. Evaluation of overall 
performnce of your 
department. 1 


5 



2 


3 


4 
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2. How much say or influence , ci o your expect , the h e puty 
■departmen t H eau or. its equivaleirb sho"ula have on the 
f o llowing" a’cTt i vit ie"s ? 

Great Consi- Ahe- Haraly 

deal derable quate little any 

a . v/hat goe s on in your 

aepartment? 54321 

h. Planning of departmen- 
tal wor-ic. 5 4 3 2 1 

c. Evaluation of overall 
performance of your 

department. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. Hovj much say or influence, do you expect , the Supe x*vis or 
or its e qu iva l ent should have on"”the following activiti''s? 



Haraly 

any 

Aae- 

little quate 

Consi- 

derable 

Great 

deal 

What goes on in your 
department? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Planning of departmental 
work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Eva lua t i on of o v e r al 1 
performance of your 
department. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Bases of Power Utilization Questionnaire 
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fhe following statements attempt to measure the bases 
of influence exercised in organizations, ihe bases of 
superior's influence may depena upon the use of position^ 
the expertise and the personal likeability. 


I 

I 

Please give your responses on the following statements i 

I 

I 

by circling the number which most fits your views on the ( 

scale mentioned against each, fhere ere no right or wrong 
answers. You are required to show ho’w correctly each of i 

I 

I 

these stateinonts aescribe your organization. Ihe scale | 

represents the following categories: 

Almost Very often Occasionally Sometimes liarely 

always true true true true true 

(AAl) (VOl) (O'l) (ST) (RT) j 

5 4' 3 2 1 


lor example, if the statement is almost always true for your 


organization, circle '5', if it is rax-ely true, circle 
ana if it is occasionally true, circle '3'. 

lAT VOT OT ST RT 

1. Recommendation of the 
superior is necessary before 

any reward is given. 5 4321 

2. In day-to-day activities of 
my depar’bment, it is the 
general competence ana abi- 
lity of the superior which 

influences the subordinates, 5 4 3 2 1 
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5 4 3 2 1 

4. liie members in my aepartment 

generally think of their ' 

bosses as good persons. 5 4 3 2 1 

5- It is the ability ana exper- 
tise of superiors which 
counts above all in aay-to- 
day functioning of the 

department. 5 4321 

6. Rules and regulations are 
often cited as a means of 
G X pr e s s i ng au t ho ri t y to 

members. 5 4 321 

7. Ihe only way a superior can 
function in my aepartment 
is through rule compliance 

from. the subordinates. 5 4 3 2 1 

8. It is the superiors with 
most knowledge ana skill 
Xfhoso influences are widely 

rospcctea in the aepartment. 5 4 3 2 1 

9. in day-to-aajr functioning 
of tho departraentj good 
relationship is tho first 
consiueration to seek obe- 

aienco from the subordinates. 5 4 3 2 1 

10. In aay-to-day functioning of 
the aepartiiient, the superiors 
vjho set examples for others 
arc generally obeyed by the 

suborainatos. 54 321 

11. It is the possession of 
technical skills and experi- 
ence of the superiors 
XiThich influoncGS the 

suborainatos. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. I'lie most liked person in my 
dwpartraent is also the 
pjlrson most obeyed 


3. Suborainatos fear because 
the superiors can write 
confiaential reports. 


5 


4 


3 2 1 


I 
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Ippencix 4a 


Ori^^anizational laentification oubscale 


I'o what extent ao you agree oi’ ui- ‘agree with the follow-i 

I 

ing statements about your organization. Please give your i 

responses bj?- circling the number vflrLch most fits your views ; 

on the scale mentionea against each. ‘ihe scale represents | 

!) 

' I 

the following categories; I 

V.-J I 

btrongljT- agree Agree Unoeciued disagree btrongly disagree 

(^A) Ca) (Uu) (uA) ‘(SuA) 


4 


3 


1 


f'Oi: example, if you strongly agree or strongls/- uisagree with 
■the statement, circle '5' or respectively. If you simply 

atgree or disagree with it but not strong, circle M-' or ’2\ 
respectiveli'". If you partially agree ana partially disagree, 
circle '3'. 


SA A 


1. I feel that ttiis organization 
is a large f anally in ‘which 
employees have a sense of 
belonging. 

2. I feel a sense of price in 
vrorkinp in this organization. 

5. I feel that the organization's 
problems are my own. 

4. I feel thaet the organizational 
goal--achievem.ent is the fulfil- 
ment of my peers onal goals. 


5 


5 

5 


4 

4 

4 

4 


Ui; 


3 

3 

3 


uA SvA 


2 

2 

2 


1 


1 


1 
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Appendix 41) 

Job Involvement bubscale 

i 

I'o what extent do you a^iree or aisagree with the followij 

I 

statement about your work. Please give your responses by i 
circling the number wliich most fits your views on the scale ! 

mentioned against each. I'he sca,le represents the following | 

I 

categories: j 

Strongly agree Agree Unaecidea Disagree Strongly disagi 

(h) (a) (Ou) (i;I) fsh) I 

5 A- 3 2 1 I 


for example, if jj'Ou strongly agree or strongly aisagree with 
the statement, ci'rcle ’5’ or resi)e ctively . If you simplj 


agi'ee or aisagree, but not strongly. 

ci 

r c3.e ' 4 

' or 

*2’ 

respec- 

tiv 

ely. If j'-ou partially agree anci 

par 

tially 

aisagree 

with 

the 

statement circle *5'. 

SdA 

DA 

ITU 

A 

SA 

1 . 

r’o me , my work is only a 
part of who I cm:. 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2. 

I have other activities more 
important than my work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

I avoia taking on extra-duties 
ana responsibilities in my 
work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 . 

i'he most important things 
that happen to me, involve 
my job. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

Many things in life are more 
important than my work. 

1 

2 

3 

li. 

5 

6 . 

I am very jtiuch personally 
involved in my oob« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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urganizational Loyalty tfiubscale 


I'o wliat , extent do you agree or disagree with the follow- 
ing statements. Please give youi* responses by circling the 
number which most fits your views on the scale mentioned 
against each. ihe scale represents the following categories; ; 


Ibtrongly agree Agree Undecided disagree Strongly Uisagrd 
(SA) U) (Uu) (UA) (SLA) 

5 4 3 2 1 I 

Por example, if 3 rou strongly agree or strongly disagree with j 
the statement, circle '5' or ‘1', respectively. If you simply | 
agree or disagree with it, but not strongly, circle *4' or 
'2’, respectively'’. If j'-ou partially agree and partially 
disagree with it, circle '3'. 


1. I owe a lot to the organiza- 
tion for irhat it has done to 
me. 


SA A Ujj jjA SjjA 

5 4 3 2 1 


2. I try to defend my organiza- 

•fcion when people criticise it. 5 43 


2 


1 


3. I have cast my lot with the 
organization no matter what 

future it lias . 5 43 21 


4. I am careful not to do anything 
that may bring bad name to the 

organization. 5 43 2 
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jubunit Cooperation bub&cale 
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Please respona to the question • hov? much cooperation 

m : 

usually exists araonjC^ the members of ^vour department* on t’no 

activities mentioneu below? Give your answers by circling 

the number wiricli mo: t iits your vieivs on the scale mentionea 

a^^ainst each. ihe scale lepieseuts the following cate^jories; 

Great aeeJ. Coiisic^erable Auequato Little ilaroly any 

5 4 3 2 1 : 

lor e.^aAtiple, if you feel that the .'e exists a great aeal of | 

cooperc'-tion in. yoiur aepartwent, circle ’5’> if there is harul^ 

any^ circle ‘I'j, ana if it is aaequate, circle j 



Haraly 

any 

Little 

Ade- 

quate 

Oonsi- 

aerable 

Great 
cte al 

1. Give ana take of 
inf or mat ion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. horrowin;',, mterials , 
equipment, etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. Sharing of technical 
a'novj-hbw. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. noing extra hours of 

work to rei)lace a person 
on leave. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. Helping solve each 
other ' 3 xji'oble ms . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. Overall helpfulness in 
work. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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Appenaix 4© 

iTios t-in-Orgaiiization Suoscale 


liie following statements attempt to measure your reac- 
tions to various aspects of functioning of organization. You 
are required to show how correctly these statements aoscrihe 
your organization. Please give your responses by circling 
the number which most fits your views on the scale mentioned 
against each. I'lie scale represents the following categories; 

Almost Very often Occasionally sometimes Harely 

alwaj'-s true true true true true 

(AiJf) (VO'f) (01) (SI) (RT) 

5 4 3 2 1 

for example, if you feel that the statement is almost always 
true for your organization, circle '5's if it is rarely true, 
circle and if it is occasionally true, circle '3’. 

Rf Sf Of YOU AAl 

1. Lost people in this organiza- 
tion can be counted on to do 

what the 3 r say they will ao. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Lot of things are carriea on 
informallj'- with written 

communications coming later. 1 2 3 4 5 

3. ouperiors consiaer their sub- 

0 ruinates trustworthy when they 

share important information. 1 2 3 4 5 - 

4. Superiors can usually be 
relied upon to keep their 

promises. 1 2 3 4 5 

3 


5. f he manage me nt usually honours 
its assurances. 


1 


2 


4 


5 
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Job Satisfaction Subscale 
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fhe foJJ.ovJ'ing statements attempt to measure employees' 
reactions to tlieir jobs. You are requirec. to shov hov; truly 
each of these statements describe youz- job. there are no 
right or wrong answers. It is wha.t j^'ou feel is of importance 
to us. Please ;.ive your x-esponses bj/- circling the number 
which most fits your views. the scale represents the follow- 
ing categoi-ies 

Almost very often Occasionally Sometimes iiarely 

always true true true true ti'^ue 

(i^t) (VOl) (Of) (Sf) (hf) 

5 4 3 2 1 

for oxa-irple, i:. you feel that the stateiaent is almost always 
true for your job, circle ’5'. If it is rarely true, circle 
hi'. If it is occasionally true, circle '3'. 

AAf YOf Of ST Rf 

1. fly job is like a hobby to me. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. It seems that ivy frienas are 
mo:oe intorosteu in their jobs 

than I am. 54321 


3. I enjoy ixy v/oi k more than my 

leisure time. 5 

4v I am. satisfiea with my job for 

the time being. 5 

5. 'Most aays I am enthusiastic 

about my work. 5 

6. I like my job bettex' than the 

average worljBr does. 5 

7. I fina real enjoyment in my work. 5 


4 

4 

4 

4 


3 

3 

3 

3 


2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 


4 


2 


1 
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Appendix 4g 

Communication Adequac 3 '' Su'bscale 


fhe following, statements are intenued to measure the uay 
people coDmunicate in your department. Please respond to the 
statements hy circling the number v/hich most fits your views 
on the scale mentions u against each. I’he scale represents 
the following categories; 

btrongly agree Agree Unaeciaed i^isagree Strongly aisagree 
(SA) (A) (Uu) (UA) (SuA) 

5 4 3 2 1 

for example, if you strongly agree with the statement, circle 
'5', if you strongly aisagree with the statement, circle 'IV, 
and if you psAtially agree ana partiall^i^ aisagree with the 
stateniaiit, circle '3'. 


1. 1‘he infoiimtion given by my 
suborainates is accurate. 

2. Superiors expect some views 
from subordinates after 
information is passe a un to 
them. 

3. I cannot use all the infor- 
mation that keeps coming to 
me . 

4. People ao not pro vice all 
the information neeaea for 
making aecisions. 


SA A Ui vA sjjA 


4 3 2 1 


4 3 2 1 


4 3 2 1 


4 3 2 1 
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Appendix 5 

i:5'aimTl'i’ PiEPOBJ-iAUCE RATI1T& ^CALE 

In the following questions s we intend to measure the 
performance of various departments of your organization, 
he are hasically interested in the performance ratings of 
various departments by the members of top management as 
independent observers. Your assessments of the quality 
and quantit 3 ’' of work of various departments is of 
importance to us. Plea,se try to be objective in your 
assessments as far as possible. 

Please respond to the question "Wheit is the quality 
of work in each of the following departments of your 
organization?" Kindly give your assessments on the 
3'-point scale mentioned against each department by 
circD.ing the number which most fits your view. The 
scale represents the following categories; 

Excel lent Good Pair Bad Poor 

5 4 - 3 2 1 

For example, if you thin?c that the quality of work in a 
particular department is excellent circle '5’? if it is 
fair circle '3'/ or if it is poor circle '1'. 
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Quality of work ; 


Organization 1 

1. Pol 3 mierisation 

2. Spinning 

3. Stretching 

4 . Texturising 

5. Dyeing 

6 . Coning 

7. Textile Maintenance 
Organization 2 

8 . Wool Co mb ing 

9. Spinning 

10. Weo.ying 

11 . Finishing 

12. Fa.bric Dyeing 


Excell ent Good Pair Bad Poor 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 
3 2 1 


Please respond to the question ' ’What is the quantity 


of work in each of the following denartments of your organiza- 


tion?" ICindly give your assessments on the 5-point scale 


mentioned against each department by circling the number 
which most fits your view. The scale represents the following 
categories g 

G reat d eal C onside rab l e Adequate Little Very Little 

5 4 3 2 1 


For example, if you think that the quantity of work in a 
particular department is great deal circle ' 5 '} if it is 
adequate circle ’3’, or if it is very little circle 



